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PREFACE 


The United Nations General Assembly has proctaimed 1994 as the International Year of the Family (TYF). In 
Australia there is a strong commitment that FYF should be a catalyst to greater support and quality of life for all 
families. The Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) is supporting the goals of IYF by providing data on families 
to inform discussion on the key priority issues identified by the National Council for IYF. 


This report examines education and employment issues, including access and participation. It explores the 
Interaction between these issues and different types of families and fa mily members. In Australia, education 
and employment opportunities are considered to be fundamental to all individuals and major influences on 
social and economic well-being. Family structures and support shape each individual's ability to take 


advantage of such opportunities and in so doing contribute to their own and others' material and social 
welfare. 


The report presents this information in the light of one of the National Council for [YF’s key priority issues to: 


..address the circumstances and needs of families in disadvantaged circumstances, including families with 

unemployed breadwinners, low income working families, sole parent families, Aboriginal and Torres Strait 

Islander families, families where a member has a disability or chronic illness, families of non-English 
Speaking background, families in rural and remote regions, and families in economically depressed 


regions. 
It is the second in the Focus on Families series of publications which provides statistical information on 


characteristics of families and family members, and factors over the last 10 to 20 years which have influenced 
the fabric of family life. 


Other publications in the series cover the following topics: 

* demographics and family formation; 

* work and family responsibilities; 

* caring in families (with particular reference to older people and thuse with disabilities), 

- family tife; 

* income and housing. 
Publications in the series draw on data from a number of sources, including the 1992 Survey of Families in 
Australia (Family Survey), the 1993 Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers, and the 1992 Time Use Survey. In 
addition to publications, data can be accessed through the special tabulation service, the statistical consultancy 


service, and data in electronic format. Details of published and unpublished data services are outlined in 
Appendix A. 
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Focus on Families 
Education and Employment 


Main Features 


Couple and one parent families 


ie 


In 1992, 15 per cent of people aged 15 and 
over in couple families were attending an 
educational institution and 48 per cent had 
post-school qualifications (Tables 1 and 2). 


_ Lwenty-three per cent of people aged 15 and 


over in one parent families were attending 
an educational institution, while 37 per 
cent had post-school qualifications (Tables 1 
and 2). 


Almost a quarter (23%) of members of one 
parent families aged 15 and over were 
unemployed, compared with 10 per cent of 
those in couple families (Table 3). 


Thirty per cent of those in one parent 
families facing barriers to education 
reported caring for children as the reason 
for the barrier, which was almost double the 


proportion (16%) in couple families (Table 5), 


Of those in one parent families reporting 
barriers to labour force participation, 37 per 
cent stated caring for children as the main 
reason for the barrier, while 23 per cent of 
people did so in couple families (Table 6). 


Urban and rural families 


In 1992, labour force participation was 
highest (70%) and the unemployment rate 
was lowest (9%) for family members living 
in rural areas, compared with families in 
capital cities and other urban centres 
(Table 3). 


For family members aged 15 and over in 
rural areas, access to education facilities, 
places or courses was the most frequently 
reported reason for experiencing a barrier to 
education (27%) (Table 5), 


Family members aged 15 and over in rural 
areas who experienced a barrier to labour 
force participation, were more likely than 
those in other locations to give a 
family-related reason for such a barrier 
(42%) (Table 6). 


Non-English speaking background 
families 


In 1992, the same proportion of people aged 
15 and over from non-English speaking 
background families had post-school 
qualifications as those in all families (47%). 
Of those who were qualified, people from 
non-English speaking background families 
were more likely to have a bachelor or 
higher degree (26%) than people in all 
families (200%) (Table 2). 


A higher proportion of people from 
non-English speaking background families 
were employed as labourers/ related 
workers (18%} or plant/machine operators 
and drivers (9%) compared with those in all 
families (14% and 7% respectively) (Table 4), 


Indigenous families 


* [n 1991, eleven per cent of people aged 15 


and over from Indigenous families had 
obtatned post-school qualifications 
compared with 30 per cent of people in all 
families (Table 7). 


* Around half (56%) of people aged 15 and 


over from Indigenous families were 
participating in the labour force, compared 
with 65 per cent of pecple in ail families 
{Table 8), 


* The unemployment rate among those aged 


13 and over in Indigenous families was over 
twice that of people in all families (27% 
compared with 11%) (Tale 8). 


Families and disability 


* In 1993, almost a quarter (24%) of people 


* 


aged 15 and over with handicaps who were 
living in families and were not studying 
indicated that their condition prevented 
them from post-schoot study (Figure 5). 


People with disabilities who were living in 
families had a higher unemployment rate 
than all people in families (17% compared 
with ]2%) and, if emptoyed, were more 
likely to be working part-time (30% 
compared with 25%) (Table 13). 


About 1.1 million people with handicaps 
who were living in families experienced 
employment limitations, 56 per cent of 
whom stated they were permanently unable 


to work (Table 14), 


Ten per cent of family members with 
disabilities who were not in the labour force 
indicated that they were not looking for 
work because of their ill health or disability, 
compared with 3 per cent of all people in 
families (Table 15), 


Children aged 0 to 14 


In 1993, some 166,000 children aged 5 to 14 
living in households had handicaps and of 
these, 82 per cent experienced schooling 
limitations (Table 17). 


© Of children with handicaps who had 


schooling limitations, those with 

profound /severe handicaps were more 
likely than other children to be attending a 
special school (17%}, to need time off schou! 
(11%), or not to be attending school (8%) 
(Table 17}, 


In 1992, 17 per cent of children aged 0 to 14 
in couple and one parent families had no 
employed parent, while just under half 
(49%) of children of these ages lived with 
two employed parents or an employed lone 
parent (Figtre 6), 


Almost two-thirds of children aged 0 to 14 
in one parent families lived with a parent 
whe was not in the labour force (52%) or 
who was unemployed (11%). In contrast, 90 
per cent of children in couple families had at 
least one parent who was employed (Tables 
18 and 19). 


Young people 


* In 1992, 63 per cent of young people living 


with parent(s) were studying, compared 
with 26 per cent of those who no longer 
lived with parent(s) (Table 21). 


Over half (52%) of young lone fathers were 
studying, compared with 16 per cent of 
young lone mothers (Tabie 21). 


Almost three-quarters (73%) of 15 ta 24 
year-olds were in the labour force, 
representing about 2 million young people 
(Table ??). 


Young people who were living with both 
parents were more likely to be participating 
in the labeur force (71%) than those living 
with one parent (65%) (Table 22). 


Less than one third (32%) of young lone 
mothers were participating in the labour 
force, compared with 78% of young lone 
fathers (Table 22). 





* labour force participation was 96 per cent 


for young male partners and parents in 
couple families, compared with 68 per cent 
for their female counterparts (Table 22). 


The unemployment rate for 15 to 24 
year-olds was 21 per cent (Table 22). 


The unemployment rate for students aged 
15 to 24 was 22 per cent (Table 23). 


Around 22 per cent of young people were 
both studying and working (Table 23). 


Twenty-eight per cent of young school 
students had jobs in 1992, as did 41 per cent 
of young full-time tertiary students 

(Table 23), 


The unemployment rate was higher for 
young people with no employed parent 
(36%), than for those with at least one 
employed parent (20%) (Table 24). 


The unemployment rate among young 
people was at its highest level for those 
living with a lone parent who was not in the 
labour force (43%) (Table 24). 


The unemployment rates for young people 
living with a lone parent who was 
unemployed or two parents who were 
unemployed were 34 per cent and 32 per 
cent respectively {Table 24). 


Of the 1.7 million young people who were 
not studying full-time, one-third 
experienced a barrier to education (Table 25). 


More than a third (35%) of those aged 15 to 
[9 who experienced a barrier to education 
said that this was due to the unavailability 
of education facilities, places or courses 


(lable 26). 


In 1992, just over half (52%) of people aged 
13 to 24 who were attending a tertiary 
institution paid most of their own education 
expenses, while 35 per cent had them paid 
by family members (Table 27}. 


* Of young people living with their parent(s), 
the proportion of those in one parent 
families who identified parent(s) as their 
main provider of help to look for work 
(22%) was lower than for those in couple 
families (31%) (Table 29). 


* Forty per cent of young people who 
received help to get a new job reported 
receiving mast help from family members 


(Table 30). 


Partners and parents 


* In 1992, the proportion of lone parents aged 
15 to 64 who were studying (11%) was 
greater than for partners and parents aged 
15 to 64 in couple families (7%) (Table 31), 


* Lone parcnts were less likely to be 
participating in the labour force (57%) than 
partners and parents in couple families 
(76%), and more than twice as likely to be 
unemployed (20% compared with 8% 
(Table 32), 


* Lone mothers aged 15 to 64 were less likely 
to be in the labour force (53%) than fone 
fathers in this age group (82%), Forty-two 
per cent of lone mothers were employed, 
compared with 68 per cent of lone fathers 
(Table 33). 


Almost 2 million couple families had both 
partners employed (48% of all couple 
families} (Table 34). 


* One or both partners were employed in 87 
per cent of couple families with children 
(fable 34). 


* Nine per cent of couple families had one or 
both partners unemployed (Table 34), 


The long-term unemployment rate among 
lone parents with dependent children (6%) 
was twice that of other parents with 
dependent children (3%) (Fignre 10). 


* Couple families with at least one long-term 
unemployed partner were more likely to 
have no employed partner (72%) than those 
with at least one short-term unemployed 
partner (52%) (Figure 11). 


¢ The proportion of unemployed male 
partners who were long-term unemployed 
was at its highest level in families where the 
female partner was also long-term 
unemployed (82%) (Table 37). 


* In 1992, 1.6 million partners and parents 
aged 15 to 64 who were not studying 
full-time, experienced barriers to education 
(Table 38). 


* More than a third (37%) of lone parents with 
dependent children experienced barriers to 
education, with almost half of these (48%) 
reporting caring for children as a barrier 
(Table 38). 


* About a third (32%) of all partners and 
parents aged 15 to 64 who were not in the 
labour force indicated they had experienced 
a barrier to labour force participation 
(Table 40), 


* Over half (53%) of all partners and parents 
who had a barrier to labour force 
participation indicated family reasons for 
those barriers (Table 40). 


* Female partners and parents who 
experienced barriers to labour force 
participation were six times more likely than 
their male counterparts to state family 
reasons for those barriers (Table 40), 


* 


A higher proportion of women (17%) than 
men (7%) stated that family members were 
their main providers of help to look for 
work (Table 47). 


* 


Twelve per cent of lone parents who 
received help to get a job reported family 
members as main providers of help, half the 
proportion for ail partners and parents 
(24%) (Table 42). 


About 201,000 families had children aged 15 
to 24 who were studying at tertiary level. In 
over two-thirds (69%) of these families, 
parent(s) paid most of the education 
expenses for at least one child (Table 43). 


There were 196,000 families with children 
aged 15 to 24 living outside the household 
who were in full-time tertiary or secondary 
studies. Thirty per cent of parents in these 
families paid most of the education and 
accommodation expenses for at least one 
such child. In a further 19 per cent of 
families, parents paid the education costs 
but not accommodation (Table 44). 


Focus on Families: Education and Employment 


This publication looks at the education and 
employment experiences of families and family 
members. ft centres on the types of families and 
individuals needing, receiving and providing 
education and employment support, in relation to 
family well-being and family roles. 


The family is a source of informal education, and 
the base from which members participate in 
formal education. It is also an institution through 
which income is generated, shared and transferred 
from one member to another, and from one 
generation to another (Graycar and Jamrozik, 
1993). The ability of individual members to 
participate in education and employment is to 
some extent dependent on the characteristics of 
the family unit. Different influences from 
education and employment circumstances can 
begin early in children’s lives, dependent as they 
are on the expcriences of their parent or parents. 
These differences may be accentuated as children 
make the transition to adulthood and form 
families of their own. 


Educational achievement and employment 
experiences are clearly related. In recent years, 
changes to the labour market have seen a rise in 
the educational qualifications of the labour force. 
As such, educational qualifications have become 
an important clement in a person's preparation for 
entry into the labour force and their ability to 
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maintain a desired pattern of employment. 
Education is also a source of personal satisfaction 
and self-esteem. The Commonwealth 
Government's White Paper on Employment and 
Growth (1994) has recognised the link between 
education and employment in its strategy aimed at 
enhancing employment opportunities among 
young peaple and those who have been 
unemployed or out of the labour force for 
substantial periods of time. 


The National Council for the International Year of 
the Family has placed much emphasis on the link 
between family well-being and paid employment 
(1994), Paid work not only provides income to the 
family unit, but for many people, and their 
families, it is the means of '...having an identity in 
society, and participating in certain social 
activities (Grayear and Jamrozik, 1993). 


This report explores the extent to which different 
family types and family members provide support 
to enable participation in education and 
employment. In particular, it focuses on those 
families and individuals who may be most ‘at risk 
of reduced opportunities in education and 
employment. These include one parent families, 
families living in rural areas, Indigenous families, 
and families with parent(s) born in a non-English 
speaking country. The report also considers how 
family structure and support relate to the 
experiences of people with disabilities, an issue 


Table 1. Persons aged 15 years and over who were living in families: selected family types by 
attendance at educational institutions and type of institution, 1992 
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| Technical other tertiary educational participation 
Family type Schoal college /TAPE Institution institution Tolal attending rate Total 
| Ma - “LOC - ~ Ta - ~ TH} - 
| Couple 35.2 28.0 28.9 79 1,508.0 18 10,190.8 | 
| One parent 398 23.1 280) ft 262.1 24.2 Lisl 
; = = a | 
: Capital city 34. n19 lw RS b2azil i/.t ?,o16.6 | 
J Rest of state - urban 36.8 43. | 2s 7s 394.3 13.5 2,925.0 
| Rest of state - rural 46,3 248.5 21.6 3.0 i375 11.4 1201.7 | 
| Non-English spoaking 
| background (a) AR? 2.3 A re BI2.8 19.3 2,658.8 | 
| All persons aged 13 and over | 
in families 35.7 nF 28.9 7.8 1,783.9 15.6 18,443,.2 ° 
fa) Famithes where clhet member ol a courph: or lone parent was from a non-English speaking country. 
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that will be examined more fully in other 
publications in the Focis on Fantilies series. The 
publication then focuses on particular family 
members — children aged 14 and under, young 
people, partners and parents — to examine how 
the family context affects, and is affected by, their 
education and employment experiences. 


In the following analysis, people who are not 
studying but want to do so, or are studying 
part-time but want to do so full-time, are together 
referred to as experiencing barriers fo education. 
People who would like a job, but are not looking 
for work, or are looking for work, but are not 
available to start within a week, are referred to as 
experiencing barriers to labour force participation. 


Couple and one parent families 


In 1992, over four-fifths of all families were couple 
families. Because couple families make up the 
large majority of all families, their characteristics 
appear to be those of ‘the average family’, simply 
because they are the most frequent family type. 
Couple families contained 10.2 million (89% of) 
people aged 15 years and over. While there is 
considerable variation within this family type, the 
support that spouses are able to provide each 
other and the potential for two partners or parents 
to enter into paid work may have a positive effect 
on the education and employment experiences of 
couples and children in these families. In 1992, 
almost half (48%) of people aged 15 and over in 


couple families had post-school qualifications and 
15 per cent of famity members in this age group 


attended an educational institution {Tables 7 and 2). 


In 1992, there were 1.1 million people aged 15 and 
over in one parent families. The sex profile of 
people in this family type differs considerably 
from that of people in couple families. One parent 
families have a higher ratio of females to males 
because the majority (84%) are headed by women. 
The capacity for lone parents to participate in the 
labour force and in education may be limited by 
the absence of a partner who is providing support 
with child care and other responsibilities. In 1992, 
a little over one-third (37%) of people aged 15 and 
over in one parent families had post-schoo! 
qualifications, lower than for people in couple 
families. Almost one-quarter (23%) of people in 
this age group in one parent families were 
attending an educational institution, considerably 
more than in couple families (15%). The higher 
proportion of education attendance in one parent 
families is consistent with the lower proportion of 
post-school qualifications for these in one parent 
families. Almost 40 per cent of members of one 
parent families attending an educational 
institution were school students, compared with 
35 per cent of people in couple families (Tables ] 
arid 2}, 


Labour force participation rates among people in 
one parent families were Jower than for peopie in 
couple families, while unemployment rates were 


Table 2. Persons aged 15 years and over who were living in families and who had left schogl: selected 
family types by level af post-school qualification, 1992 
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higher. In 1992, 58 per cent of people aged 15 and 
over in one parent families were participating in 
the labour force, compared with 68 per cent of 
members of couple families. Of those in the labour 
force, 23 per cent of members of one parent 
families were unemployed compared with 10 per 
cent of members of couple families. If working, 
those in one parent families were more likely to be 
working part-time (34%) than employed people in 
couple families (26%) (Trble 3). 


| Members of one parent faiilies 

— were almost twice as likel y fo 
indicate that caring for children was 
a barrier to education as members of 
couple fantiltes. 





People aged 15 and over in one parent families are 
more likely to face barriers to both education and 
labour force participation than people in couple 
families, and to identify family reasons for such 
barriers. In 1992, 28 per cent of people in one 
parent families indicated they faced barriers to 
education, compared with 21 per cent in couple 
families. Of people facing barriers to education, 30 
per cent of those in one parent families reported 
caring for children as the reason for the barrier, 
which was almost double the proportion in couple 
families (16%). People in one parent families were 
also more likely to state barriers to labour force 


in the J labeug force 
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Persons aged 15 years and over who were living in families: selected family types by labour 
farce status, 1992 
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Laborer force 


Unemploy ment. participation 














Tota [ rake Tote! rate Total 
- ‘ano - eh ie - “OG - - Mh - "(AIO - 
6,253.0) 0.4 639 45 ok. | 10,190.85 
504.0 273.4 6581 aB.2 3,131.3 
4398 4) 1.3 4959.6 67.8 7,316.6 
1,660.0 11.5 1,8/5,2 4. | 2925.0 
fF 10) hed $46.5 eid 1,201.7 
1AS6.7 tal L161 fd 5 2,558.8 
6, 828 Ti. 1 ft 681.3 67.1 11,443.23 
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participation (36%) than people in couple families 
(24%). Of those in one parent families reporting 
barriers, 37 per cent stated caring for children as 
the main reason for the barrier, while 23 per cent 
of people did so in couple families (Tables 5 and 6). 
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Figure 1. Persons aged 15 years and over who 
were Living in couple and one parent families 
and experienced barriers to labour force 
participation: main reason for barrier, 1992 
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Source: Family Survey 


Urban and rural families 


A number of locational factors affect the education 
and employment experiences of family members, 
In cities and larger urban centres, there may be 
greater choice of educational institutions available 
to those who want to study, and a more 
concentrated and varied jabour market for those in 
the Jabour force. In rural areas and in smaller 
urban centres, seasonal work can mean a shifting 








Tabie 4. Employed persons aged 15 years and over who were living in families: main occupation by 
selected family types, 1992 


Family type 


__ Rest of state, Non-English | 
| Cine Capital _ speaking 
| Main occupation Couple parent city Urban Rural backprouncd{a) Tutal 
Maruigers/ administrators 12.4 6.0) 2.6 oF ao. ae ty 
Professionals I3.3 13.6 16.1) 4.6 72 13.1 ie * 
Para professionals f.4 4.7 6.3 65 4B 4] 6.] 
f Tradespersans 141.6 15.0 14.2 1.2 13.0 15.6 id. 
PC derks 15.9 1G 4 18.0 13.8 10.7 14.1 16.2 
Saies / personal service workers 13.5 20,7 16.5 1&1 aS ed 15.4 
| Plantfmachine operators and drivers oat i 6.5 v4 8.0 4.9 7.4 
Labourers / related workers ) 4.) 16.7 13.2 16.5 16.2 E74 t4.4 
| Allemployed persens aged 15 
and over in famities(h) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.8 100.0 100 TO0.0 
NumberCQ00} 6,253.3 504.0 4,397.9 1,639.7 770.8 1,456.7 6,628.4 











fa) Families where either member ofa couple of lene parent was from a non-English speaking country. (b} Inclucies inadequately described, 
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and volatile labour market. Larger centres may certificates and diplomas than their capital city 
benefit from more efficient and comprehensive counterparts (Table 2). 

public transport networks and other community 

facilities such as child care. ee 


| Eantuly menibers in rural areas most 
In 1992, 17 per cent of family members aged 15 frequen tly reported access to 


and over who were living in capital cities were 4 ; hare 
» . v a 4 4 . 4 5 4 
attending an educational institution, compared CUE ation fact ities, COUPSES OF 


with 13 per cent of family members living in other places as the reason for experiencing 
urban centres and 11 per cent of those in rural | a barrier to education. 

communities. The proportion of those ! 

participating in post-school study was at higher 
levels in capital cities (66%) and other urban areas 
(63%), than in rural areas (54%). The 
concentration of tertiary institutions in more 
densely populated areas may account for the 
higher proportions of people attencling tertiary 
institutions in larger centres (Table 7). 





Similar proportions of people aged 15 and over in 
families in capital cities, other urban centres and 
rural areas experienced barriers to education (21% 
— 22%). The reasons for these barriers varied 
among family members in different locations. Tor 
those in bath capital cities and other urban areas, 
the most frequently-stated reason for barriers to 
education was business or work hours (23% and 
23% respectively). For family members in rural 
areas, access to education facilities, courses or 
places was most frequently-stated (27%), 
compared with 18 per cent for family members in 
other urban areas and 12 per cent for family 


members in capital cities (Table 5). 


Family members aged J5 and over in capital cities 
were more likely to have obtained post-school 
qualifications (50%) than those from other urban 
centres {44% ) and rural areas (43%). The type of 
qualifications held by people living in capital city 
families were also quite different from those in 
other areas. Almost a quarter (24%) of qualified 
family members in capital cities had a bachelor or 
higher degree, compared with 12 per cent of 


family members both in other urban and rural Comparing families in all three locations, labour 
areas. Higher proportions of qualified family force participation was highest and the 
members living in these latter areas had obtained unemployment rate was lowest among family 
trade qualifications and apprenticeships, or members living in rural areas (70% and 9% 





Young people 





Two-thirds of yourg people were 
living with one or both parents. 
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Table 20. Persons aged 15 to 24 years: sex 
and living arrangements by age, 1992 


Sex and living arrangements 15-19 20-24 Total 


i ome oo 





- hy = 


Males 
In couple family- 

Parent/ partnerta} ns a 71.9 114 
Child 74.1 41.6 Av.2 
In one parent farniky- 

Parentfa} i} 1 *0.8 *(.5 

Child 15.3 $3 es 
In other family householcd(b} 2.9 6.3 47 

| In group household 4.4 14.4 9.6 

Living alone am | 5.6 a9 

' Fotat males 100.0 100.9 108.0 

Number (00) 673.0 730.7 1,403.6 
Penrales | 
In couple family- 

Parent/ pattner(a) 5.4 35.4 oe | 

Child 68.5 31.2 49} 
In one parent family- 

Parent(a) *14 ff 41 

Child 13.1 6.4 1t}.# 
In other family househaldth) 2.4 3.6 3A) 
In group house hele 5.0 l1.A AAA 
Living alone 2.2 47 Cae 

Total femates 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number (800) 640.3 704.2 1,344.5 


All persons aged 15-24 (‘000) 1,313.9 1,434.9 2,748.1 


Cad Preludes a stnalhrimber af people who lived with poarentfs) 
amd had a partner oe chile oF theirown. th Comprises unrelated 


individuals living in famAy howisebuibds, aed other rela tect 
indivtdiuats livtee fopelhor ur with couple and ane parent families. 
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The education and employment experiences of 
young people vary as they make the transition 
from adolescence to adulthood, from full-time 
education to the labour force and, in some cases, to 
parenthood. Access to education and 
employment, as well as the kinds of support 


available from others, differ according to the living 
arrangements of young people. Some are living 
with two parents, some are living with one parent, 
while others have partners, are supporting 
children of their own or have moved into 
non-family environments. The transition to 
independence for young people is not always a 
straightforward or continuous one. It can be 
influenced by the employment and education 
experiences of parents (and other family 
members), and the level of support that parents 
are able to give their children. 


In 1992, almost two-thirds of people aged 15 to 24 
were living with at least one parent, a further 19 
per cent had entered into parenthood or 
partnerships of their own, and 8 per cent were 
living alone or in group households. Age 
influences the living arrangements of young 
people. Eighty-six per cent of 15 to 19 year-olds 
lived with at least one parent compared with less 
than half (45%) of 20 to 24 year-olds. Young 
women in both age groups were more likely to 
have entered into marriage or parenthood than 
young men. 


Full-time and part-time study 


Half (52%) of young lone fathers 
were studying, compared with 16 


per cent of young lone mothers. 





Figure 7. Persons aged 15 to 24 years: 
proportion studying by age by living 
arrangements, 1992 
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Living arrangements 


(a) Comprises partners and parents m couple and one parent 


families. (b} Includes a small number of people who lived with 
parent(s) and had a partner or child of their own. 


Seurce: Farry Survey 
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a) Inctudes a small number of people who lived with parent(s) and had a partner or child of their own. {by Comprises unrelated individuals living in family 


= _ Studying — 2 
! Sex and living arrangements Full-tirne Part-time Total studying — participation rate Total 
ais - ‘000 - ae - 000 - 
Males 
In couple family- ; 
Parent/ partnerfa} *26.9 fal 24.8 14.8 167.0 
Child 78.0 22.0) 492.1 61.3 802.9 
In one parent family- 
l'arent(a} “49 0) *51.0 3.5 52.0) 6.8 
Child 83.2 16.8 90.5 52.8 171.5 
In other family household(b} 42.8 57.2 16.6 25.4 65.3 | 
In group household 74.9 25.1 51.2 38.0 134.9 | 
Living alone 77.6 “22.4 24.0 43.5 a 
Total mates 75.6 24.4 702.7 50.1 1,403.6 
Fevtates 
In couple Family- 
Parent /partner(a) 45.0 65.0 33.6 11.8 284.4 
Child 85.9 14.1 429) 65.3 659.5 
| In one parent famely- 
Parent{a) ok eee 48.5 8.7 15.7 55.5 
Child 90.8 9.2 94.3 65.0 145.1 
] 
in other family househoid(b) 55.) 44.9 10.0 24.5 40.6 | 
i In group household 754 24.6 57.6 50.7 713.5 
Tiving alone 74.8 ae 21.0) 44.2 47 4 
Total females 81.8 18.2 654.1 48.6 1,344.5 
All persons aged 15-24 78.5 71.4 1,356.8 49,3 2,748.1 


househalds, and other related individuals living together or with couple and one parent families. 
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In 1992, almost 1.4 million young people were in 
full-time or part-time study. The proportion of 15 
to 19 year-olds who were studying was 
considerably higher than that of 20 to 24 year-olds, 
reflecting a higher school attendance in the 
younger age @roup. 


Over 80 per cent of young people who were 
studying were living with at least one parent. For 
these 15 to 24 year-olds, a higher proportion in 
couple families were studying (63%) than in une 
parent families (58%). Approximately two-thirds 
(65%} of young women living with cither onc or 
two parents were studying, which was higher than 
for young men in the same family type (61% in 
couple families and 53% in one parent families). 


In general, young people living with their parent(s) 
were more likely to be studying than those in other 
living arrangements. Around 62 per cent of young 
people living with parent(s) were studying, 


2U) 


compared with 26 per cent of those who no longer 
lived with parent(s}. However, for those living 
away from parent(s), education participation 
varied by living arrangements and sex. 


Young male partners and parents were the only 
group more likely to study than their female 
counterparts. This was the case for both one 
parent and couple families, but was more 
noticeable among young lone fathers, of whom 52 
per cent were studying, compared with 16 per cent 
of young lone mothers. The lowest participation 
rates for both males and females were for thase 
who were partners and parents in couple families. 


Full-time study was most common among young 
people living with their parent(s} (83% of those 
studying). In contrast, nearly two-thirds of young 
partners or parents in couple families who were 
studying, were studying part-time (65%), 





respectively). Employed people in rural families 
were more likely to be managers and 
administrators (30%) than their urban counterparts 
(10% in both capital cities and other urban areas). 
These factors are consistent with people in rural 
areas working on family-owned farms or in small 
businesses (Tables 3 and 4). 


People in rural families are more likely to have 
family-related barriers to labour force 
participation than those in urban locations. 
Around one-quarter of family members in all three 
locations experienced barriers to labour force 
participation. However, of people who faced 
barriers, these in rural areas were more likely to 
give family-related reasons for such barriers (42%) 
than those in capital cities (33%) or other urban 
centres (390) (Table 6). 


Non-English speaking background 
families 


A non-English spea king background family is one 
where either member of a couple or a lone parent 


is born in a non-English speaking country. In 1992, 
there were around one million of these families, 
containing 2.7 million people aged 15 and over. 
Families with such backgrounds may face 
language barriers and difficulties in establishing 
formal and informal support networks, depending 
on the length of time they have spent in Australia 
and other settlement experiences (McClelland, 
1994). Recent research, however, suggests that the 
educational achievements of second generation 
migrants compare favourably with those of other 
Australians {Birrell and Khoo, 1994). 


& If qualified, people from non-English 
speaking background families were 
tore likely to hold a bachelor degree 
or higher than all people ut families. 






in 1992, 19 per cent of people aged 15 and over 
from non-English speaking background families 
were attending an educational institution 





Table 5. Persons aged 15 years and over who were living in families and who were nol studying 


i 


a} Comprises those persons rot shedying: who wiante alt for stu: aly and persons studving part-lame who wanted lo study fulbtioe. (6) Persons couid report 


full-time: whether experienced a barrier to education{a) and reasons(b) for barrier by selected family | 
types, 1992 | 
_ Family type. | 
Rest of state. a Non- ‘English 
One Capital speaking 
i Whether experienced barrier and reasans Couple parent city Urban Rural backgroundt{c} Total 
I 
Faxperienced barrier duc to 
2 Peary wevtscuers 
| Caringz for children 13.8 41.0) 16.9 i778 ik.& LA? 7a 
Caring for sick /disabled /elderly relative 1,3 *2.0 1.2 1Y "Ed *l4 1.4 
| Other domestic/ family resporsibilities (2 a) 11.4 1ith.8 13.3 10.8 11.4 
| Chior reascrts 
| ‘Too old 123 "13 1 16 “15 “7 1.3 
| Cannot atford te stop working 21.2 ]3.2 22 15.7 if.4 22.0 Z{h.5 
Cannat afford education costs 18.1 roe 18.4 20.8 14.6 E70 18.6 
CQwn ill health /disabtlity 24 ad Zuo 2.8 +29 4.0) Fits) 
| Business / work hours 24.7 ag. 23.4 24.8 14,7 Lei 2.4 
| Bulucation facilities /courses/ places not available 15.4 16.0 125. 18.4 ars Tee 155 
| No particular reason . | (9 7.5 5.6 ‘ae 6.0) yar. 4 
| Other reason be 13.3 12.5 18.9 13 114 2.4 
: Total who experienced barrierid) TO0.0 1O0.0 190.0 100.0 f00.0 108.0 108.0 
: Number (C000) 1,976.4 262.4 1,426.8 556.6 238.2 492.3 2,261.6 
| Did net experience harrier (O09) 7,384.6 680.7 5,159.9 2,715.8 864.1] 1,833.0 6, 840.0 
~ AF persons aged 15 and over in families 
not studying full- time (000) 9,343.5 943.7 6,566.7 2,092.4 1,122.3 2,322.2 10,401.4 


“ornulltiphe reasons for not studying and therefore: com porents da reat add ty totals. (c} Pamnilies where either member aia couple or lone parent was from a 
"pun: English speaking comiry. fel) irmehadaes Pee saan eves acd vertt pobestenc stidtes in the last 6 months. 
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Table 6. Persons aged 15 years and over who were living in families and who were not in the labour 
force: whether experienced a barrier to labour force participation(a) and main reason for barrier by | 
selected family types, 1992 


Se eS 2. _ ————————————monrices sss ee ee ee eT 


Family type 





___Restolstate = Non-English 
One Capital speaking 
| Whelher experienced barner and main reason Couple paren city Urban Rural background(b} Total 
- Y= 
. Pxperienced barrier due to- 
Taitiy reasevts 
Caring for children 22.5 36.9 23.9 26.6 27.4 18.5 25.0 | 
Caring for sick / disabled /elderty relative 1.8 “Tee 14 *1.2 2 pf lies 17 
Looking after spouse “home 2.6 ra 16 Pa, 3.5 *24 2.1 
Other domestics family responsibilities 5.4 *4.0 44 4.5 "2.3 3.6 Dee 
Pregnancy 1.8 “2.0 gg I 3.4 a *1.2 1.7 
Total tT 43, ] 43.7 34.7 42.4 alr aa 
ClHrer reascays 65,9 ra) 67.0 A}. SFB P27 &4.4 
Fotal whe experienced barrier 100.0 120.0 100.1) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
' Number ('G00) 775.8 170.2 592.4 269.7 89,9 268.) $42.0 
All persons aged £5 and over in famities 
notin the labour torce (‘000 3,251.3 473.5 2,257.0 1,049.8 355.2 942.7 3,761.9 


compared with about 16 per cent of all people 
living in families. The same proportion of 
members from non-English speaking background 
families had obtained post-school qualifications as 
those in all families (47%) and if qualified, people 








(a) Comprises those persuns who would fike a job bat were not looking for work or who were looking for work but were unavailable lo start work within a | 
week. {b} Fanuhes where ther member of a couple oT lane parent ’has From a nan English speaking country. 


Source: Feoertly Syrory 
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experienced barriers to labour force participation 
(28) than those in all families (25%), while the 
proportion who experienced barriers to education 
(21%) was similar to all people living in families 
(22%). Those from non-English speaking 


from non-English speaking background families 
were more likely than people in all families to have 
a bachelor or higher degree (26% compared with 
20%) {Tables 1 arid 2). 


While people from non-English speaking 
background families had similar patterns of 
post-school attendance as those in all families, 
these do not always appear to translate into 
similar employment opportunities. A higher than 
average proportion of employed people from 
non-English speaking background families were 
labourers/telated workers (18%) and 
plant/machine operators and drivers (9%) 
compared with those in all families (14% and 7% 
respectively). People from non-English speaking 
background families were also more likely to be 
unemployed (15%) than family members generally 
(11%) (Tables 3 and 4). | 


A shghtly higher proportion of people from 
non-English speaking background families 


10 


background families were slightly less likely than 
those in all families to state family reasons for stch 
barriers (Tables 5 ard 6). 


Indigenous families 


| Eleven per cent of people in 
Indigenous families held 

qualifications compared with 30 per 
cent of people tn all fanitltes. 
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An Indigenous family is one where the family 
reference person or their spouse indicate that they 
are of Aboriginal or Torres Strait Islander origin. 
Indigenous people are acknowledged to be among 
the most marginalised in Australian society (Cass, 
1988). Education and employment are two aspects 
which characterise this relative disadvantage. 


Figure 2. Persons aged 15 years and over who 
were living in families and attending 
educational institutions: whether living in an 
Indigenous family by type of institution, 





1991 
i a a a se 
School } - i> @ . 
IER college, | | « ‘* Indizencus 
University e : | families 
1. 
Other instilution | -@ te All families 
Total attendance @c: | 
0 20) 40 Go 
Per cent 


Source: Crvesets of Population and Fiouseeg 


The 1991 Census counted 148,000 peopte aged 15 
and over who were living in Indigenous families. 
Less than 10 per cent of peaple from these famulies 
were attending an educational institution 
compared with 14 per cent of people in alk 
families. Particularly noticeable was the lower 
proportion of university attendance among those 
in Indigenous families, compared with that in all 
families (16% and 28% respectively). 





; Table 7. Persons aged 15 years and over 
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who were living in families: level of 
post-school qualification(a) by whether 
living in an Indigenous family(b), 1991 


ee 


In Indigenous In all 


| (Qualification obtained families families! 
Bachelurhigher degree HY.6 oe 
Diplomate) Fe.6 14.6 
Vocateoral eualification(d) 728 52.9 
Total with qualifications 100.0 100.03 
Number (G00) 14,1 2,7 b6.4 
Proportion qualified 11.1 30, | 
All persons aged 15 and 
overin famtlies (009) 130.9 i458 


> fa) Exeludes persons whose highest level of attainment was nue 





stated or was inadequately dese cibed - 17.478 for persons in 
Indigenous families and [14.7 0Kt fer Pearse 111 ale fareilies. 

(h} Families where reference person of spouse indicated they 
wero an Aboriginal or Torres Strait slander person (c] Comprises 
undersraduate and associate diplomas, (di) Comprises skilled 
and baste vocahenal quatifications. 


Soiree: Censis oF Population emf Piousriny 
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Eleven per cent of people from Indigenous famities 
had obtained post-school qualifications, compared 
with 30 per cent of people in all families. Of 
people in indigenous families with post-school 
qualifications, the majority had vocational 
qualifications (73%). Again, there was a noticeable 
difference in the proportion of people from 
Indigenous families who had university 
qualifications (11%) when compared with people 
in all families (28%). 


Table 8. Persons aged 15 years and over 
who were living in families: labour farce 
status(a) by whether living in an 
Indigenous family(b), 1991 


In al 
families 


In Inchigenous 
families 


Labour force status 


a 
- Yn + 


Fmployed- 
68.0 
26.7 
100.0 
5,793.5 


10.7 
6,443.8 


b0.4 
32.0 
F000 
58.5 
27.1 


80.3 


Full-time 
Part-time 
Total employedic) 
Number (‘00G) 


Unemployment rate 


Totat in the jabour force (‘000) 





Labour force patlicipation rate 56,2 65.4 
All persons aged 13 and 
over in famibies (000) 142.8 9,928.5 
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(a) Exchudes persons whose labour force status was not stated - 
5.948 for persons in Indigenous Families and 122,977 for persoms 
in all families. eh) Famihes where reference person of spouse 
indicated they were an Aboriginal or lorres Strait Islander 
person. fc) Includes employed persons whose hours worked were 
net stated, 


Source: Censvs of Population and Housing 


While almost 65 per cent of all people aged 15 and 
over living in families were participating in the 
labour force, the participation rate among those in 
Indigenous families was 56 per cent. The 
unemployment rate for people tn Indigenous 
familics was over twice that of all people in 
families (27% compared with 11%}. 


If employed, people in Indigenous families were 
more likely to be working part-time (68%) than all 
people living in families (60%). Employed people 
in Indigenous families were proportionately more 
likely to be employed as labourers /related 
workers (26%) compared with all employed 
people in families (13%). They were 





proportionately less likely than all people in 
families to be employed as managers or 
administrators (3% compared with 13%} or 
professionals (7% compared with 13%). 
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rable 9. Employed persons aged 15 years 
and over who were living in families: 
occupation(a) by whether living in an 
Indigenous family(b), 1991 


a BF Ee Be be a EL eek ee 





in Indipenous In all | 
| Occupation families  farnilies | 
i el ree Bred te aes oe eee 
© Managers administrators a4 4 
Professionals 7.1 12.6 
| Para-professianals fad, 6.8 
Tradespersons l4.7 jas. 
Clerks 14.0 16.3 j 
! Sales / Persia | | 
service Workers 114} 14.8 
Mant /machine operators 
anct drivers EGA fies 
| Labourers/ related workers hE 13.2 
Inacdixjuately described 3.5 iz 
Allemployed persons 
aged 15 and over in families 100.0 100.0 
33.6 SAP? 4d 


| Number (OG) 





fa) Pxclueces persons whose oceloatior was tab stated - 4478 far 
persons ih indigenous famdies and 316025 far persans inal | 
fannie. (5) Families where reference persear or spueise wichicazest 
they were an Aboriginal oe Corres Strail islander person, 


Senrcve: Census of Porrdibnen aid Pousiie 


Families and disability 


The presence of disability can be a barrier to the 
economic, educational, career and recreational 
choices of people with disabilities, which may, in 
turn, impact on other family members. Families 
are affected by the availability of education and 
employment opportunities not only for those 
members with disabilities, but also for those who 
are the carers of older family members or those 
with disabilities. While later publications in the 
Focus on Famtfies series will look at the effect of the 
care-eiving role on carers’ access to education and 
employment opportunities, this publication will 
focus on those family members who themselves 
have disabilities or handicaps. 


The 1993 Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers 
estimated that 20 per cent of people in households 
aged 15 and over had disabilities. Of these 2.8 
million people, 78 per cent had handicaps. 


Table 10. Persons aged 15 years and over 
who were living in households: living 
| atrangements by whether has a disability, 


Living Persons with Persons with All 
ATrangements ‘handicap  acisability persons ' 


| dee fitaeretress 
Couple famiky- 


No children Ma 4 cic 24.4 
With children 23.2 A) .2 qa 7 
Cine parent 89) B.5 ay? 
Other family fa) 1.3 |.2 ne 
| Total 74.7 76fl 83.8 
| Net in fruniltes 
Lane person 219 JUS 10.2 
Unrelatect 
ipl evictuallb} 34 aA 6.41 
sels 254 Pdf} thé 


Jotal with 
family status 150.0 160.0 100.0 


: Number (000) 2,130.8 2,746.7 13,582.2 
No farmiky | 
status (OO *4 5 *6.() a1 
All persons aged 
15 and over in 
! heuscholds (000) 2,335.3 2,752.6 13,613.4 


fay Comprises ather celatect indtvidaais being: toyether. 
[h) Caniprises reimbers af protip lousehokis and unrelated 


iridis exdugerlss ising, wwithe Pssvii bass. 
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similar proportions of people in households aged 
15 and over with disabilities and handicaps were 
living in families (76% and 75% respectively) but 
both groups were less likely to be living in familics 
than the total population in that age group (84%). 
Higher proportions of people with disabilities or 
handicaps lived alone (21% and 22% respectively) 
than the total population (10%). Age was the main 
factor influencing living arrangements, although 
the presence of a disability also had some effect. 


Figure 3. All persons aged 15 years and over 
who were living in households: whether 
living in a family by whether has disability 

by selected age groups, 1993 
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Source: Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers 


The most common family situation for people with 
disabilities was in a couple family with no children 
present (36%). The same proportion of people 
with handicaps lived in this family type. Among 
all people in families, 24 per cent lived in couple 
families without children, and the most common 
family type was a couple family with children 
(50%). The higher proportion of people with 
disabilities and handicaps living in couple families 
without children is consistent with the older age 
structure of these two groups. Similar proportions 
of people with disabilities, people with handicaps 
and all people in families tived in one parent 
families (all 9%). 


Figure 4. All persons aged 15 years and over 
who were living in families: disability status 
by proportion in selected age groups, 1993 
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As people grow older, they are more likely to have 
a disability or handicap, Among all people in 
families, 9 per cent were aged 65 and over. For 
those with disabilities or handicaps, the proportion 
in this age group was considerably higher (29% 
and 31% respectively). 


While 11 per cent of people with disabilities and 12 
per cent of people with handicaps were aged 14 
and under, among all people in families, 25 per 
cent were in this age group, 


The differing age structures of those with 
disabilities and handicaps in families, compared 
with all people in families, influence the education 
and employment participation levels of people in 
these groups. For some people with disabilities 
and handicaps, the reason for not participating is 
related more to age than the presence of a 
disability, as they have retired from the labour 
force or have already completed tertiary studies. 
for younger people however, the presence of a 
disability or handicap may reduce the opportunity 
to participate in education or employment, at a 
stage in their lives when their contemporaries are 
more likely to be doing so. 





| A quarter of family members with 
_ handicaps who were not studying 
uidicated that their condition 
| prevented them front doing so. 
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Table 11. Persons aged 15 years and over 
who were living in families: student status 
by whether has a disability, 1993 


i re... we, 





Versons with 











All 

Student status a ctisability persons | 

Stud yine - 
Full-time 28.9 38.4 

Part: time Soy 51.2 | 
Correspondence Pld 10.3 
Total studying 106.0 100.1) 
Number (‘006) 109.1 1,138.5 
Education participation rate Due 10.0 


All persons aged 15 
and over in families (000) 2,086.8 11,382.2 
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In 1993, family members with disabilities were less 
likely to be studying (5%) than all people in 
families (10%). If studying, those with disabilities 
were more likely to be studying part-time than all 
people in families (60% compared with 51%). 
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Table 12. Persons aged 15 years and over 
who were living in families(a): level of 
post-school qualification by whether has a 


| 
disability, 1993 
: Persons wilh All 
Level of quahfication a disability persons 
- % - 
| Bachelor degree or higher 13.5 22.0 
Cortificate or cdiplama 83.3 rae | 
Other qualification 2] (La: 
Total with qualifications 100.0 FOM.0 | 
Number {‘0t}} 86% 4,958.4 
Proportion qual fied 47.0 45.9 
: AE persons aged 15 
and over in families ('600} 2,047.8 10,805.9 


Tr erie eek 


fap Exchodes school students. 
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While 42 per cent of family members aged 15 and 
over with disabilities whe had left school had 
obtained a qualification, among all people in 
families this proportion was 46 per cent. If 
qualified, those with disabilities were more likely 
to have obtained a certificate or diploma (85%) and 
less likely to have obtained a bachelor degree or 
higher (14%), than all people in families (77% and 
22% respectively). 


Figure 5. Persons aged 15 years and over 
with handicaps who were living in families 
and were not studying: severity of handicap 

by whether condition prevents post-school 


study, 1993 
Profound? | 
SEVETE - 
Moderate Condsbon 
prevents study 
sel © Condition does 
All persons | not prevent study 
with handicap 
100 





(a) Includes not detenmined. 


Source: Survey of Disability, Agetig and Carers 


People with profound or severe handicaps are less 
likely to be participating in education because of 
their condition, than those with moderate or mild 
handicaps. In 1993, almost a quarter (24%) of 
family members aged 15 and over who had 


14 


handicaps and were not studying indicated that 
their condition prevented them from post-schvol 
study. The likelihood of such a condition 
preventing post-school study increased with 
severity of handicap, from 13 per cent of people 


with mild handicaps to almest half (49%) of people 
with profound /severe handicaps. 
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Table 13. Persons aged 15 years and over | 
who were living in families{a): labour force 
status by whether has a disability, 1993 





Persons with All 
Labour force status adisability persons 
Employed- 
Full-time i.4 74.9 
! Part-time 29.6 25.1 
: Total employed 10G.0 FOE.O 
i Number (D00} 672.4 6,528.8 
Unemployment rate 16.5 [oer 2 
Fetal in labour force (000) 805.7 7,429.3 | 
Labour force participation rate Soo 68.6 
AIE persons aged 15 
and over in families (O00) 2,047.8 10,805,959 





(a) Excludes school stuclents. 


Source: Sartey ef Dsabiitiv, Ageing and Cirers 





| 2.2 million people with handicaps 
who were living in families had 
employment limitations. 






For people with disabilities, employment may 
provide opportunities for social and economic 
independence. In 1993, the labour force 
participation rate for people with disabilities m 
families was 39 per cent compared with a 
participation rate of 69 per cent for all people in 
families. This reflects the high proportion of 
persons of retirement age with disabilities. Of 
those in the labour force, the employment 
experiences of family members with disabilities 
and all people in families were more closely 
aligned. Ilowever, those with disabilities had a 
higher unemployment rate than the total 
population (17% compared with 12%) and, if 
employed, were more likely to be working 
part-time (30% compared with 25%). 


In 1993, 1.1 milhon peopie with handicaps who 
were living in families experienced employment 





Children aged 0 to 14 School education 


In 1992, there were 3.8 million children aged 14 Attendance at school is mandatory for children 
and under, representing a quarter of all family between the ages of 6 and 14 years, with some 
members, Eighty-six per cent of these children States and Territories having mandatory 

were living in couple families, and the remainder attendance for 5 year-olds. The 1991 Census 
were living in one parent families. counted just over 2.1 million children aged 5 to 14 


who were attending primary or secondary schools. 
In addition to this, a number of children aged 
between 3 and 5 were attending pre-school ona 
non-mandatory basis. In 1993, 235,000 children of 
these ages attended pre-school, accounting for 31 
per cent of all 3 to 5 year-olds (see Child Care, 
Australia, 4402.0). 


Until at least the age of 15, children's lives are 
largely directed by the education they receive: 
formally through the education system, and 
informally within their family and the wider 
community. At an early age their attitudes and 
future choices are influenced by the employment 
experiences of their parents and other family 
members. Children with disabilities or handicaps, 
and their families, may face extra concerns and 
barriers in their efforts to take advantage of 
opportunities which may be more readily 
accessible to others. 





Family situation has a large bearing on the type of 
school which children attend. Almost 
three-quarters (74%) of children aged 5 to 14 who 
went to school were attending government 
institutions. The proportion of children attending 


Three such aspects will be examined in this government schools was higher than average 
section: schoot attendance, schooling of children among Indigenous families (89%), one parent 
with handicaps, and patterns of parental families (81%) and families living outside 
employment. These serve as an introduction to metropolitan areas (80°). Attendance at 
further aspects relating to young people. Other non-government schools was at its highest level 
issutes about children will be explored more fully among children of families headed by partner(s) 
in other publications in the Focus on Faniilies series. born in non-English speaking countries (36%). 


Vabie 16. Children aged 5 to 14 years(a) who were living in families: whether attending school and 
type of school, 1991 





Attending school 





a a a a Oo 4 
1 
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_Infant/Primary aa secondary Not attending: 
Non- Nion- primary fsecandary 
j family type Covernment ravernment Government governtnent Total schoc(h) _ Total 
- ar - OOO. ova - ‘(0 - 
» Coupie 675 () 19,2 V3 RG LSEa 8 43 1 {A149 
- One parent La ae 12.8 215 44 311.6 3.4 323.4 
{apital cily rey 2it4 16.9 1.0 1,289.4 4 {t 1,342.5 
= ; ; . ] 
Rest of slate All? 15. 19.4 5.3 A4 | 3 46 SRLA 
Non-English speaking 
| backgreuncic} 46.5 24.2 17.8 11.8 454.3 4,1] 7 ae a 
Incdigenous(a) fO.4 tl 1a Z.] 46,4 H/ 49 7 
| All children aged 
5-14 in families 55.6 18.3 17.9 R.? 2,130.8 4.2 2,224.3 








fa) Exeludes runt tated - see Schoel zener in plossary. (b) Comprises those in pre-school ar ether institutions, ard those who were sot attending schowl, 
(c) Families where reference persoty or spouse were barn in aien-Eingtish speaking country. {d) Families where reference person or spouse stated they were | 
san Aboriginal or Corres Strait Istander persen, 


| Saece: Cretans of Prynedation and Housing | 
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Table 14. Persons aged 15 years and over with a handicap who had an employment limitation and 
were living in families{a): type of employment limitation by severity of handicap, 1993 


ee kn ee a 


Severity of handicap 


a ee 


k of ey ont limitation rofound /severe 
Pype of employment limitatio Prof J 





Larofayreeat Herghitrens 


Permanently tunable to work 723 
Could work if special training 
or equipment provided *).6 

/ Restricted in type af job 11.6 
| CRter: reeds timte aff work 6.4 
| Restricted in number of hasvrs #4 
| Difficulty obtaining / changing job 13.5 
| Fm ployer provides special 
| equpment arrangements 4.1 
| All persons aged 15 and over whe had 
3 employment limitations in families{c) 100.0 
~ Number ('000) 369.5 





De en ee ee ee eS ee | 


Ail porsons 


Moderate Miidtb} with a handicap 
59.1 43.4 aha 

“06 *1? 12 

18.6 25.1 19.4 

62 a4 4.0 

PL? 14.2 1i.8 

2{}.5 27 21.3 

oars 5.4 5.0 

100.0 WO. 100.0 
199.8 _ 241.9 1,111.3 





fa) Pachides schocl studunts. (hb) Includes not determined. (c) Persons may have more than one employment limitation and therefore components do not 


add fr teal. 


Source: Same a Orrilie. leering ted Carers 


limitations. Of these, over half (56%) stated they 
were permanently unable to work. Twenty-one 
per cent indicated that they had difficulty in 
obtaining or changing jobs and 19 per cent were 
restricted in the type of job they could do. 


The likelihood of being permanently unable to 
work increased with severity of handicap. While 
less than half (43%) of people aged 15 and over 
with mitd handicaps who had an employment 
limitation indicated that they were permanently 
unable to work, this increased to almost 
three-quarters (72%) of people with 
profound/severe handicaps. 


The presence of a disability, as well as stage of life, 
are likely to influence whether or not a person is 
jooking for work. Over half (58%) of family 
members with disabilities who were not in the 
labour force indicated that they were not looking 
for work because they had retired, while 10 per 
cent indicated that they were not looking for work 
because of ill health or a disability. For all people 
in families, 38 per cent were not looking for work 
because they had retired, while 3 per cent 
indicated that their ill health or disability 
prevented them from seeking employment. 
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Table 15. Persons aged 15 years and over 
who were living in families and were natin , 
the labour force: reason not looking for | 
work by whether has a disability, 1993 
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Persons with All 
Reasons &@ persons 
Relirecd 54.8) OSE 
4 health, disability U2 4.0 
Stucky ing 2.7 7.4 
Does not need /wanl 
ta work 7.3 13.4 
Child care considerations(a) ra 20,2 
Disability of other 
than self 3.1 a3 
Other famely considerations 
considerations a0 3.8 
Toe ld 5.2 4] 
Other{b) 3.4 6.3 
Jalal reasons 100.0 190.0 
| Number (000) 609.7 2,698.4 
' Permanently unable 
to work COOO{c} 632.4 678.2 
. All persons aged 15 and 
' over in families and not 
| in labour farce (000) 1,242.2 3,376.6 


{a} Comprises child care availability and children too 

youre prebers bo look after children. (bo Comprises pregnancy, 
weHare paymnents/ penston may be affected, lacks nevessary 
schooling, training, skills or experience, olher reasons and, don't 
kno. {co} [nchuides persons wha could work if training, 
equipment or arrangements were made available. 
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Fable 17. Children aged 5 to 14 years with a handicap who were living in households: type of 


schooling limitation by severity of handicap, 1993 





7 Severily of handicap AU persons 

Type of aenOoUnE Henilation Profound sey ere Moderate Milita) with a Hengicae | 

Sonoaltine Heitrtions 

Not attencling school due te eanditton nee i 11 "3.5 
Attending special school 164 bea a 7S rae 
Atlending special classes j1.6 2.7 38.0 38.0 
CHten needs time off schol +17 a7 *4 8 6.6 
Has seme clifficulhes at school fas 84.2 85.3 79.8 
Total with schooling limitations(b) 108.0 100.0 100.0 10.0 
Number ('G00) 54.0 13.8 68.7 136.0 
! No schooling limitations (000) “3 9 6.7 15.7 29.6 
All children aged 5- 14 with a a handicap (B00) 61.2 20. 6 83 & 165.6 
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ta P Enedudes nat ileiemined (b) Persons may have mure ethan One e schooling limitation atl fheioree components ee THe ad to stat 


| 
sauce: Satey of Piscbilfy. Ageing md Carers 


Schooling of children with 
handicaps 


The caring role of families includes providing 
informal education to children and supporting 
their formal education. The demands placed on 
families who have children with handicaps may be 
wide-ranging and constant. Some 166,000 children 
aged 5 to 14 living in households had profound, 
severe, moderate or mild handicaps, Of these 
children, 82 per cent experienced schooling 
limitations. The most frequently-reported 
limitation related to difficulties experienced at 
school (80%), which included fitting in socially or 
at sports, and hearing and sight problems. Over a 
third (38%) of children with schooling limitations 
attended special classes. 


The severity of handicap affected whether 
schooling limitations were experienced. 
Fighty-eight per cent of those with 

profound /severe handicaps had schooling 
limitations, compared with 67 per cent of those 
with moderate handicaps and 81 per cent of those 
with mild handicaps. Of children with schooling 
limitations, those with profound /severe handicaps 
were more likely than other children to be 
attending a special school (17%), to need time off 
schoal (11%), or not to be attending school (8%). 
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Children and parents' employment 


ie eee, 


Almost two-thirds of children aged 
) to 14 i one parent families lived 
with a parent wito was not in the 

labour force or unemployed. 







The employment circumstances of parents have an 
effect on the econemic and social well-being of 
their children. Not only does paid work increase 
the amount of discretionary income available to 
families, but also the capacity of children to 
participate in employment in future years 
(McClelland, 1993). Parents, on the other hand, 
must balance competing demands in achieving the 
desired combination of family care and 
employment. 


In 1992, 660,000 children aged 0 to 14 in couple 
and one parent families (17%) had no employed 
parent. Just under half (49%) of children of these 
ages lived with two employed parents or an 
employed lone parent. 





Figure 6. Children aged 0 ta 14 years: 
proportion with parent(s) employed by 
family type, 1992 
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{a} Comprises children in couple families with both parents 
employed and children ity one parent families with lone parent 
employed. 


Satrce: Dannty Survey 


Childrenin one parent families were less likely to 
have an employed parent than children in couple 
families. Almost two-thirds of children aged 0 to 
14 im one parent families lived with a parent who 
was not in the labour force (52%) or who was 
unemployed (11%). In contrast, 90 per cent of 
children in couple families had at least one parent 
who was employed, while 13 per cent had ane or 
both parents unemployed. 


Table 18. Children aged 0 to 14 y 


ears who 
were living in couple families: labour force 
status of parents by age of child, 1992 








| Ape 
Labour force status 
of parerits U-4 3-9 10-14 Total 
; Both employed 38 7 531 6tl.] a4 
One employer, one 
unemployed 54 6.2 53 a7 | 
Cme employed, one 
nei in labour force 44.5 31.4 Fide ped 34.0: 
Qine unemployed, 
one notin labour 
i force Pe 57 47 5.8 
; Bath unemploved pe: 12 L.4 Lo 
| Both not in labour | 
force 25 2A 3] rae 
All children aged 
0-14 in couple 
families EOO.O 180.6 100.0 100.0 
Number (000) 1,118.2 T1021. 1,053.3 3,262.5 


Setice: Prreniy Siarvety 
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Younger children were less likely than older 
children to live with employed parents. About 39 
per cent of children aged 0 to 4 in couple families 
had both parents empleyed, compared with 53 per 
cent of 5 to 9 year-olds in these families and 60 per 
cent of 10 to 14 year-olds. Consistent with parents’ 
re-entry into the labour force as children reach 
school age, younger children were more likely 
than older children to have parent(s) who were not 
in the labour force. Fifty-five per cent of children 
aged 0 to 4 had at least one parent who was not in 
the labour force, compared with 39 per cent of 5 to 
9 year-olds and 33 per cent of 10 to 14 year-olds. 
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Table 19. Children aged 0 to 14 years who 
were living in one parent families: labour 
force status of parent by age of child, 1992 








Labour force status 
of parent O-4 +9 10-14 = fotal 
_4F,. 

Employed 24.5 a75 46.8 va 

Linemployed og 0.4 12.5 11.0 

Natin lahour force 65.6 52.) 40.8 51.8 

All chitdren aged | 
0-14 in one parent 
families 100.0 06 E00. 00. 0D 

Number ('800) 158.6 181.4 2708.9 542.0 


: Source: Family Siete 


The proportion of children with an employed lene 
parent also increased with a child's age, although 
still less than half of 10 to 14 year-old children in 
one parent familics had an employed parent (47% 
compared with 38% of 5 to 9 year-olds and 25% of 
0) to 4 year-olds). Two-thirds of children aged 0 to 
4 in one parent families had a parent who was not 
in the labour force. 


Unemployment among parents in couple families 
decreased with the age of their children. Fourteen 
per cent of 0 to 4 vear-olds had at least one 
unemployed parent compared with 12 per cent of 
10 to 14 year-olds. In one parent families, on the 
other hand, unemployment among parents 
increased with the age of their children. Ten per 
cent of 0 to 4 year-olds had an unemployed lone 
parent compared with 13 per cent of 10 to 14 
year-olds. 
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scone —.... Employed 
ving arrangements Fulltime Partlime Total 
- % - - ‘000 - 
Mithes 
In couple family- 
Parent/ partnertfa) Oe "47 138.7 
Child 69.2 34.8 4575 
In one parent family- 
| Pareni(a) *82.8 sesh Wa *4.6 
Child bf}.] 39.9 74.6 
| In other family household(b) 86.8 *13.2 490 
| In group household foe 200.1 84.7 
faving alone Ba.9 16] 31.0 
| Total males 73.1 26.9 832.2 
| Foniaies 
Ta couple family- 
Parent /partner(a) 71.8 28.2 165.4 
Chile 49,1 50.9 368.9 
| In one parent family- 
Parentf{a) us | “409 10.7 
| Child 47.2 n2.8 62.9 
| In other fa mily howsehold{b) 78.8 a ae 25.2 
| In group household 63.8 36.2 69.2 
Living alone 69.7 30.3 32.9 
Total females 57.4 42.6 735.2 
| All persons aged 15-24 65.7 34.2 1,567.4 


aj Includes a small number of people who lived with parantist 
' households, and other related individuals ving forether wor willy 


Sottrce Frmdy Survey 


Suggesting that they were combining education 
with family and work responsibilities. Young 
male partners or parents in couple families were 
also more likely to study part-time than their 
female counterparts. 


Labour force participation 

A third of young lone mothers were 
in the labour force, compared with 

| three-quarters of young lone fathers. 







Almost three-quarters (73%) of 15 to 24 year-vlds 
were in the labour force in 1992, representing 
about 2 million young people. The majority of 
young labour force participants were employed 
(79%). 
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in the Jabour force 





_ Unemployment 


and had a parmer or child of their own. 
couple and one parent families. 
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22. Persons aged 15 to 24 years: sex and living arrangements by labour force status, 1992 
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Labour force 





—..__ fale _sTotal_ participation rate Total 
_ % . -'OOG - 2h - 000 - 
13.7 160.7 96.2 167.0 
27 577.3 719 802.0 | 
4129 “53 *76.0 468 
35.1 115.0 67.0 171.5 
31.3 59.7 91.4 65.3 
26.8 115.7 g5.8 134.9 
25.5 41.6 754 55.2 
22.6 1,075.2 76.6 1,403.6 
14.0 192.2 67.7 PRd.1 
19.2 4565 69.3 658.5 
38.7 17.5 316 55.3 
29.6 89.4 61.6 145.1 
28.3 35.1 86.4 40.6 
96.7 94.4 83.1 113.5 
*2.3 35.8 75.6 47.4 
20.2 920.9 68.5 1,344.5 | 
21.4 1,996.1 72.6 


2,748,1 | 


(6) Comprises unrelated individuals ving in family 


In general, young people who had left the parental 
home had a higher labour force Participation rate 
(78%) than those who were still living at home 
(70%). The exception was for young lone mothers 
of whom less than one-third (32%) were 
Participating in the labour force. The highest 
participation rate was for young male partners and 
parents in couple families (96%), which contrasted 
with 68 per cent for young women in such 
families. For both men and women, young lone 
parents were less likely to be in the labour force 
fhan young partners or parents in couple families. 


For people aged 15 to 24 living in the parental 
home, those in couple families were more likely to 
be participating in the labour force (71 Yo) than 
those living in one parent families (65%). This 
difference was evident for both men and women 
living with their parent(s). 





Table 23. Persons aged 15 to 24 years: attendance at educational institutions, type of institution and 2 
student status by labour force status, 1992 


Attendance, type af 


Employudt 


Labour force Not in the Unemployment 


| institution and student status Full-time Part-time Tutal participation rate jabour force Toial rate 
- %y - - ‘DOO - - Me - 
| School 0.1 275 27 ty 39.3 an? 645.2 279 
| Techical coflege/TAPE 
Full-time os 26.2 38.0 a7 2 4.8 82.6 33.8 
Part-time fo8 10.1 a3.9 oa9 *4.1 195.7 12.5 
Total 54.8 15.5 f0.3 $4.9 15.0 278.3 17.3 
Lintpersitujother tertiary tuistitiubior 
Full-time Lo 41.0 42.5 43.8 4f,2 323.9 21.0 
Part-time 53F 26.1 oUF 93.5 "0.5 60.6 147 
fifa BF 38.7 43.35 STEN) Hh) 34 4 19.4 
| 
Ctrer eddtecertanital isstitutror 
 udl-time 16.8 27.0 43.7 ao 4) .4 14.7 20,7 
> Part-time bat HY 78.3 a1 “RS i 14.7 
1 Teaferl 52.6 15.3 67.8 82.0) 10) 48.3 17.3 
_ Total attending 15.9 Rint 43.7 36.1 43.9 1,356.8 22.1 
| Not attending 58.5 41.5 76,1 S.8 11.2 1,391.4 21.1 
All persons aged 15-24 37.5 19.5 57.0 72.6 27.4 2,748.2 21.4 


! 
| Senere: Paneily Survey 


Two-thirds of employed young people were 
working ona full-time basis. Higher proportions 
of young people living with their parent(s) were 
employed part-time than those who were living 
away from parents, reflecting the tendency for 
young people living at home to be in full-time 
education with part-time jobs. 


Young men were more likely to be working 
full-time (73%) than young women (57%). 
Relatively high proportions of employed young 
male parmers and parents were working full-time 
in both couple and one parent families (95% and 
83% respectively). Proportions of female partners 
and parents who were working full-time were 


lower, particularly in one parent families (53%). 
Pp 4 p 


Unemployment 


PR Sp ee al hie Se 


| The unemployment rate among 
: young people was 21 per cent. 


ee 





In 1992, the unemployment rate for 15 to 24 
year-olds was 21 per cent. The highest 
unemployment rates were experienced by those 
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living with one parent (33%) and young women 


who were tone parents themselves (39%). 


With the exception of lone parents, young men 
had higher unemployment rates than young 
women (23 per cent compared with 20 per cent). 
The greatest disparity in nnemployment rates 
occurred between young men and women who 
lived alone. The unemployment rate for men in 
this group was 26 per cent, while for women the 
rate was 8 per cent, despite similar tevels of labour 
force participation. 


Combining study and work 


Sa irtinwe eee 


Twenty-eight per cent of school 
students, and 41 per cent of 
full-tinte tertiary students had jobs. 





Combining study with work ts relatively common 
among 15 to 24 year-olds. Almost 600,000 young 
people (22%) were both studying and working. 
One-third of full-time students tn this age group 
were working. About 28 per cent of school 
students had jobs as did 41 per cent of full-time 
tertiary students. 





Yable 24. Children aged 15 to 24 years who lived with their parent(s}a): family type and labour force | 
status of parent(s) by labour force status, 1992 


Tn the labour force 





; 
Family lype and Unemployment Labour force 
labour force status of parent(s) Employed rate Total participation rate Total 
- % - ~ ‘GOO - - Ho - ‘O00 - 
fe couple family 
Both emplayed 62.3 VWF 619.1 Phat 863.9 
One employed, one unemployed 79.7 20.3 ea es, 70.8 Pas 
One employed, one not in the labour force 79.8 2(}.2 256.9 71.3 360.4 
One unemployed, one natin the labour force 58.8 41.2 26.8 53.0) 50.5 
1 Both unemployed "87.6 *32.4 11.9 56.5 21.1 
Both notin the labour force 69.4 3.6 67.6 429 ad 
Total 75-9 201.4 7,033.8 70,7 1,467.4 
fone parent family 
Employed 71.8 28.2 128.9 69.1) 186.7 
Unemployed 66.5 33.5 20.5 IOee 36.8 
Not in the labour force 57.1 42.9 55.0 5t.0) 93.1 
Total - 67.3 32.7 204.3 64.5 316.6 
All children aged 15-24 living with parent(s} 77.9 22.1 1,236.1 69.6 1,778.1 


(ay) Excludes a small number ef people who lived wilh parent(s) and had a partner or child of their own. 


Source: Fanti y Surney 
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The majority of those in part-time study were also 
employed. Around 84 per cent of part-time TAFE 
students were employed (87% of these full-time), 
as well as 80 per cent of part-time university 
students and 78 per cent of part-time students at 
other institutions. 


Study and unemployment 


In 1992, the unemployment rate for all students 
aged 15 to 24 was 22 per cent. Unemployment 
rates were higher for full-time students than for 
part-time students. Of full-time students, 
unemployment rates were highest for those at 
TAPE (36%) and these at school (30%). The rates 
for part-time students were considerably lower, 
ranging from 13 per cent for TAFE students to 15 
per cent for university students. 


Employment and unemployment in 
families 


The employment experiences of parents have an 
effect on those of their children. In 1992, 82 per 
cent of young people who were in the labour force 
and living with two employed parents were 
employed themselves. In couple families with one 
employed parent, 79 per cent of children were 





employed, while relatively high proportions of 
children with an employed lone parent were also 
employed (72%). Labour force participation rates 
were also high for children in these proups. 


lu nentployment rates were higher 
anions young people witlt no 
employed parent, than for those 
with at least one employed parent. 






Figure 8. Children aged 15 to 24 years who 
lived with their parent(s}(a): unemployment 
rates by labour force status of parent(s}, 1992 


Parent(s} employed Pi iashegeie a 


One unemployed, one pete sities Py 
not in labour force 


Both uncmployed(b) | - ° 


Botknetin | 
labour force(h) | 


=r en ea r- _| 


0 10 Zi) a) 40 50 
Unemployment rate 


{a} Excludes a small mumber of people who lived with parent(s) 
and had a partner or child of their own. (b} Includes lone parent. 


Source: Family Survey 


Table 25. Persons aged 15 to 24 years who were not studying full-time: proportion who experienced a 
barrier to education(a) by selected characteristics by age, 1992 





ay te ie __.. Total 
Ye with Total in a with Tertal in “a with Tatal in 
| barrier category bartier calepory barrier category 
- ‘OOO - “O00 - ~ P10 - 
Set 
Males 26.4 251.8 30.5 620.3 29,3 872.2 
Females 42.1 211.0 of. 598.6 38.4 809.6 
Lege eet | 
Capital city aan 269.4 O46 749.3 34.1 LO34.8 
Rest of state - urban a 152.0 32.5 345.8 33.3 497.8 | 
Rest of state - rural 44.6 4].4 31.0 107.8 32.0 149.2 
Lining arrangenrtrts 
' Tn couple family- 
Parent /partner(b) 50.8 39.0 35.5 393.6 36.9 432.7 
Child 29.6 275.9 28.4 433.5 29.2 709.3 
' In one parent family- 
| farentth) *48.5 9.2 34.1 46.6 36.5 55.8 
Child 31.0 68.8 HG Bh.8 33.4) 155.6 | 
In ather family household(c} 34.5 27.4 35.2 66.0 35.0 94.4} 
In group household *45.2 10.3 AB. Bf. SY? 68.3 
Living alone 43.7 Sane 4},2 134.5 43.9 16.7 
All persons aged 45-24 
not studying full-time (OOM) {d) 33.6 462.8 33.7 1,258.9 33.7 1,681.7 
! fab Comprises those persons riot studying whoa wanted to stutly and persons shidying part-time who wanted to study full-lime. (b>) Inchides a small number 
: of pouph: whe lived with pareni{s) and had a partner ar child of their own. (c) Comprises unrekated individuals diving in family howscholds, and other 
' related individuals wing together or with couple and one parent families. (4) Includes persons who had coarpleted studies in the last 6 months. 
, Source: Pamity Surory 
i ’ 


Unemployment is more common among children 
who have parents who are not employed. The 
unemployment rate for all young people living 
with their parents was 22 per cent. The rate was 
higher for those young people with at least one 
parent who was unemployed (29%) and higher 
again for young people with no employed parent 
in the household (36%). Unemployment was at its 
highest levels for those young people living in 
couple families where one parent was not in the 
labour force, and the other was unemployed (41%) 
and those who were living with a lone parent who 
was not in the labour force (43%). Unemployment 
may be more prevalent among young people 
whose parent(s) are unemployed or not in the 
labour force because parents who are not working 
are less able to offer the support of recent labour 
market experience to their children who are 
looking for work (Junankar and Kapuscinski, 
1991). 
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Barriers to education 


One-third of young people who were 
not studying full-time, faced a 
barrier to education. 





People who are not studying but want to do sa, or 
are studying part-time but want to do so full-time, 
are referred to as experiencing barriers to 
education. Of the 1.7 million young people who 
were not studying full-time, one-third had a 
barrier to education. This proportion was the 
same for both 15 to 19 year-olds and 20 to 24 
year-olds (34%), and showed little variation 
among those living in capital cities (34%), other 
urban centres (33%) and rural areas (32%). Young 
women were more likely to report a barrier than 
young men (38% and 29% respectively). 








oo 26. Persons aged 15 to 24 years who 
experienced a barrier fo educationfa): 
reasons for barrier(b} by age, 1992 


Reasons 13-14 20-24 Total 


aly 
- fur 


— Fanitly reasons 


Caring for children 743 res 6,7 
ther domestic / family 
responsibilities(c) “20 48 4.0) 
Cather rraseris 
| Cannot afford to slop: working, 2. 221 195 
~ Cannot afford education costs 24. ] 21.4 0 22.1 
Chwn iil health /disabitty 215 "1G ima 
Business/ work hours Ol FOP 1A 
Education facilities /eourses / 
places not available we AT C22 2 
No particular reason *45 5.4 AA | 
Other reason a2. 18, | 13,3 


All persons aged 13-24 whe 
' experienced barrier(d) 
~ Number (‘O08 


10.0 300.6 100.0 
155.4 410.8 566.2 








(abo cnriprises thease persons mot stud ying who wanted to study 

and persons studying part-time who wantect ta study full time. 

foi Persons could report multiple reasons for not studying, and 
therefore compenenis do nob add fo tutals. fc} lackades ca ring, lor 

sk k, disabled ar ctderly relatives. (a) Inckudes persamas whi bird 
completedd shadies i the last 6 months. | 


Sowree: Feowily siercuty 
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While the proportions experiencing barriers 
among 15 to 19 year-olds and 20 to 24 year-olds 
were the same, these varied by family situation. 
Of 15 to 19 year-olds who were partners or 
parents, greater proportions faced barriers in both 
couple and one parent families (51% and 49% 
respectively) than 20 to 24 year-olds (36% and 34% 
respectively). Those aged 15 to 19 were more 
likely to state that their barrier was due to the 
unavailability of education facilities and places 
(35%) than 20 to 24 year-olds (17%). 


Other frequently-reported reasons for barriers to 
education that young people gave were that they 
could not afford the education costs (22%), they 
could not afford to stop working (20%) and 
business or work hours (18%). Family-related 
reasons were infrequently stated as barriers to 
education by young people. Around 7 per cent of 
young people stated that caring for children was a 
barrier while 4 per cent indicated family or 
domestic responsibilities. 
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Payment of education costs 


The cost of education can influence young people's 
participation in education (see Table 26), The extent 
to which families and others can assist people who 
are studying has become increasingly important in 
enabling them te obtain qualifications, and 
ultimately, employment (Graycar and Jamrozik, 
1993). Such support is not limited to payment of 
the direct expenses of education, but also includes 
non-financial forms of support, such as 
accommodation. The latter issue is examined in 
some detail in Fecus on Fantilies: Income and 
Housing (4424.0). This section examines whether 
young people have paid their own education 
expenses, including fees, texts and other study 
materials, and if not, which person or organisation 
provided them with most help in paying these 
expenses, 


aa ee ee 
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Table 27. Persons aged 15 to 24 years who 
were attending tertiary institutions: 

whether paid most of education expenses 

by main provider of expenses by age, 1992 


Whether paid expenses and 


| main provider 15-19 20-24 Total 
.% 
I Pea most of ovo expenses By GLO She 


Did wed pay nest of oma eypenses 
ekperises part Py 


spouse /selfand spouse “*O.4 WS: US 


Mather 7.1 34) 44 | 
Father ris: 5) O35 } 
Parents aie 40 22.9 
Total fanrihyta} 47.2 eq20 347 | 
Austutly "Lie *L5 1.8 
Employer 6.4 6.2 6.3 
Other person /organisation{b) 3.6 Se ae 
Fotal rov-frety t2.f ii.6 672.8 
Total who did not pay i 
most of own expenses 59.3 35.7 46.5 


AJl persons aged 15-24 
attending tertiary institutions 100.G 
324.9 


TH0,0 100.0 


Number ¢'00G) 386.7 FE1.6 


ee ee ono we ws ee ws = ote comm coo 











(ab Includes expenses paid by ather family members. (b) Includes 
government or private scholarships, 


tiobslaled 2 ee We 


Snwece: Family Surcey 








In 1992, just over half (52%) of people aged 15 to 
24 who were attending a tertiary institution paid 
most of their own education expenses. Those who 





had not paid most of their expenses were more 
likely to have them paid by family members (35%) 
than non-family sources (12%). A majority of 
family support for both 15 to 19 year-olds and 20 
to 24 year-olds came from one or both parents 
(98% of all family providers). 


A move towards independence can be seen by 
comparing payment of education expenses and 
receipt of family support across the two age 
groups. The proportion of 15 to 19 year-olds who 
were paying most of their own expenses was 40 
per cent, compared with 62 per cent among 20 to 
24 year-olds. Conversely, the proportion of young 
people reporting family members as main 
providers of expenses was 47 per cent among 15 to 
19 year-olds compared with 24 per cent among 20 
to 24 year-olds. 


Barriers to labour force 
participation 


People who would like a job, but are not looking 
for work, or are looking for work, but are not 
available to start within a week, are referred to as 


Table 28. Persons aged 15 to 24 years who 


experienced a barrier to labour force 
i participation{a): main reason for barrier, 
1992 





Main reason 


Experienced barrier die tm- 


Paaertdye reds nes 





Caring for children Eee 
(ther domestic /tamily respansibiitiestb} at eg 
Pregnancy 5. 4 
Tatad 15,9 
 OMfer reasners 
fw tl] health disability 4.8 
shuidying 16.3 
: No suitable empioyment 4.6 
| Other reason 8.3 | 
Total ait f 
: All persons aged 15-24 who experienced 
barrier 100.0 
' Nuntber ('000) 351.1 
f 


ia] Comprises those persauns who would like a job but were nol 

lonking for work or who were looking for work Bul were 

unavailable te starl work within a werk. tb) Includes looking after 
spouse, Rone. 


sondtce: Faertrity Siarary 
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having barriers to labour force participation. 
Almost half (47%) of young people who were not 
in the fabour force stated they experienced such 
barriers. Most people (66%) indicated that the 
reason was because they were studying. A further 
12 per cent stated that caring for children was a 
barrier to labour force participation. 


Help to look for work 








| Young people living with both 
| parents were more likely to receive 
help to look for work front their 

parents than those living with one 
parent. 






People wanting a job may receive help to took for 
work from a variety of sources. In 1992, there 
were 780,000 young people who were 
unemployed, or were not looking for work but 
wanted a full-time or part-time job. About 350,000 
of these young people (45%) indicated that they 
had received some help to look for work. Most 
frequently this help was provided by non-family 
sources (72%), of which the main source was the 
Commonwealth Employment Service (CES — 53%). 


Overall, 28 per cent of young people who received 
help te look for work reported that family 
members were their main providers of help. As 
with those who were helped with payment of 
education expenses, family support to look for 
work was more likely to come from parent(s} (75% 
of family providers), although this varied 
substantially according to the family type of those 
receiving help. Children were more likely to state 
that parent(s} were their main providers of help 
{29%} than those living away from their parents 
(9%) and those who were parents or partners 
themselves (1%). However, of the young people 
living with their parent(s), the proportion of those 
in One parent families who identified parent(s) as 
their main provider of help (22%) was lower than 
for couple families (31%). This may be because 
lone parents are more frequently out of the labour 
force or unemployed than thuse in couple families, 
and do not have as many recent contacts or 
employment experiences to assist their children to 
look for work (see Table 24}. Non-custodial parents 
may also be less likely to help these children to 
look fer work. 





Parent 
Whether received help and main provider partner(b) 
Received help from- 
Parentt(s} “tt 1 
i Cither relatives *l44 
Petal fires *15.4 
| Commonwealth Employment Service 68.3 
Werf} "46.3 
otal sou-faniny R46 
Total who rectived help 160.4 
Number (‘O0} 36.2 
Hid not receive help ¢'(KH}) 54.9 
Afl persons aged 15-24 wha wanted a job (‘000)(e} 91.1 





___ In couple family 


Child 


A TI Mb tl 


Ob 
a1 
JH 


44.6 
18.9 
63.5 


108.0 
t76.9 


232.4 


00 al ak SII SS Bw OR BL fs Bs 


__ dione parentfamily 


Parent(b) Chile 
33 215 
"19.6 *6. | 
*22.9 27.6 

68.1] 53.0 
blah 17.4 
re, 72.4 
1600.0 LOG.0 
* 8.2. 50.8 
25.2 65.5 
33.5 116.3 


De eee ee ee 


BR 


Other ving 


arrangements(c) 


"8.5 
6,9 
13.4 
61.2 


24.4 
a4.6 


100.0 


83.6 
51.7 


135.3 


Tutal 


20? 
6.9 


44 
ate 


53.1 


(4.0 


109.0 
349.7 


429.6 
779.3 


{a} Comprises persuns who were unemployed ath] persons who were not in the labour force but indicated that they would fike a job. (b} Includes a small 

mamber of people whe lived with parent(s} and had a parmer or child of theit wn. fc} Comprises unrelated individuals fiving in family households, other 
related individuals diving together or with couple anf one parent famities, persons in group households and persens living alone. (¢} Comprises employers, 
private employment agencies, other zovernment/ voluntary service, friends, neighbours er other persons. fe) Includes persons who did not stated whether 


they received help tu lock for work. 
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Help to get a job 


In 1992, there were 600,000 employed young 
people who had started a new job, business or 
apprenticeship in the 12 month period to 1992. 
Almost half (49%) of these said they had received 
help to get that job. This proportion was greater 
among 15 to 19 year-olds (53%) than among 20 to 
24 year-olds (44%). 


Forty per cent of young people who received help 
ta get a new job reported receiving most help from 
family members. In all, thuse aged 15 to 19 were 
twice as likely to have received help from family 
sources to get a job (53%) as 20 to 24 year-olds 
(26%). Of all young people who received help to 
get a job, 15 to 19 year-olds most frequently 
identified a parent or parents as the main provider 
of help (38%), while 20 to 24 year-olds most 
frequently identified friends, neighbours or other 
people (43%). 
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Table 30. Persons aged 15 to 24 years who 
started a new job(a) in the last 12 months: 
whether received help to get that job by 


main provider of help by age, 1992 


Whether received help 
and main provider 


Received help from- 


Spouse 
Parentis} 
Other relatives 
Toted faanly 


Commonwealth Employrnent 
Service 
Pmployer / private 
employme»nt agency 
Other government / 
voluntary service 
Fiend /neighbour/ other person 
Potal soar fanny 


Jotal who received help 


Number (000) 


Did not receive help ('000} 


All persons aged 15-24 who 
started a new jub (080) 





aruisire 


44 5 
3H. 
14.5 
62.q 


—ie 


10.3 
7.0 


"4.4 
24.8 
f?.} 


1B0.0 
147.2 


128.6 


275.58 


Age 


ber 


14.0 


7.3 
42.8 
Fob 


EQN}. 
137.7 


173.8 


ag es 
2f.6 
PA 
Bi 


a9 
10.7 


78 
Ree 
oo 

EOD.0 
284.9 


302.3 


fa) Inchudes persems who started a business ar apprenticestip. 
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Table 29, Persons aged 15 to 24 years who wanted a job{a): whether received help to look for work by 
main provider of help by living arrangements, 1992 


Partners and parents 


Support offered by governments and employers is 
important in enabling people to gain access to 
education and employment opportunities. 
Likewise, an individual's sex and family position, 
and the support they receive from and provide to 
other family members, influence participation in 
study and work. The following section examines 
the education and employment experiences of 
people — mainly between the ages of 15 and 64 — 
who were partners or parents in couple and one 
parent families. Where relevant, their experiences 
are compared with those of young people. 


Full-time and part-time study 


In 1992, about 600,000 partners and parents aged 
15 to 64 were studying, 8 per cent of all partners 
and parents in this age group. This rate was much 
lower than for young people (49%). The majority 
of partners and parents who studied were 
part-time students (83%), compared with 21 per 
cent for young people, which may relate partly to 
the greater family responsibilities of older partners 
and parents. 


The proportion of lone parents who were studying 
was greater than that of partners and parents in 
couple families (11% compared with 7%). Of lone 
parents who were studying, 35 per cent were 
doing so full-time compared with 16 per cent of 
partners or parents in couple families. Among 


parents with dependent children, lone parents 
were more than twice as likely te be studying 
full-time as those in couple families. 


Labour force participation 


Lone parents were less likely to be 
it the labour force and more than 
fwice as likely to be unentployed as 
partners and parents in couple 
families. 







While the proportion of Jone parents participating 
in education was higher than for partners and 
parents in couple families, their labour force 
participation was much lower. In 1992, lone 
parents were more likely to be out of the labour 
force (43%) than partners and parents in couple 
families (24%). The proportion of all lone parents 
who were employed was 46 per cent and of these, 
65 per cent were employed full-time. In 
comparison, 70 per cent of all partners and parents 
in couple families were employed, and 77 per cent 
of these were full-time. Of those in the labour 
force, lone parents were more than twice as likely 
to be unemployed (20%) as partners and parents in 
couple families (8%). 


Parents with dependent children were generally 
more likely to work part-time than those without 
dependent children. In total, two-thirds (67%) of 


sworn. ... 


| Table 31. Persons aged 15 to 64 years who were a partner or a parent: family type by student status, 


ne 


Family type Fulltime 
fr coteple favtarly 

! No chifdrert 17.8 

_ With dependent children(a} 147 

I fatattes 15.5 
fe aan pervert fant 

With dependent children(a} 36.8 

| Total) 34.6 

| 

| All partners/parents aged 15-64 17.4 
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Par-lime _dotal  parkcipation rate Total : 

- HOLD - aa ae -000- | 

| 
Q23 1K2.7 7.9 2,317.1 
5.3 337.1 7.9 4245.5 
A405 ode] re’ Pala? 
634 36.8 12.6 450.9 
65.4 7.2 ify 5609 
82.6 401.3 7.6 7,874.5 
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| Fable 32. Persons aged 15 to 64 years who were a partner ora parent: family type by labour force status, i 





| (a3 Comprises Perens en families with depersfentihildron doly, ancl in farnities vith: dependent and non ‘ependent child rer. 


tb} Includes persons in 
+ families with non-dependent chikdren only. 


1992 : 
Se ) 
| ae ee Ef the Jabour force: os) Mee ye hee Rabour force 
oer — Employed Uneniployment Participation 
| Family type Pul)-time Part-lime otal rate Total rale Tutal | 
| - an - GEN} - - a - - ‘DUG - - ~ “O00 - 
| fe eorple family | 
~ No children B2.0 18.4} Locos 6.3 ], 682.1 72.6 2,597.1 | 
| With dependent children{ai P44 25.6 TOFS 5.6 3,366.8 ie 4245.5 
PotaltB 76.8 23.9 S.t4EA re 5,574.9 76.2 73037 | 
| Bete 
| Pee pewent frsnily | 
| With dependent child ren{a) 2-5 iF a 198.8 22.2 253.4 56.A 451.9 
| Fitri th id fi Jf Pa? 0 Fit abe 57.4 60,9 | 
| Atl partners/parents a ed 15-64 76.3 oie Eg 5,398.4 5.4 5,896.6 74,9 7,074,5 | 
See eBed Ses i ee hice ae 
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those working part-time were parents with Lone fathers were more likely to be employed than 
dependent children. Levels of full-time and lone mothers. In 1992, lone fathers had a labour 
part-tteme employment differed by family type. force participation rate of 82 per cent, while the 
Thirty-eight per cent of employed lone parents participation rate among lone mothers was 53 per 
with dependent children were working part-time, cent. Two-thirds of lone fathers were employed 
compared with 26 per cent of employed parents and 88 per cent of these worked full-time. In 

with dependent children in couple families. In contrast, less than half (42%) of lone mothers were 
addition, parents and partners in families with employed, and 58 per cent of these worked 
dependent children had higher unemployment full-time. Unemployment rates for lone fathers 
rates than those in families with no dependent and lone mothers also differed (17% and 21% 
children (22% in one parent families and 9% in respectively). 


couple families). 


: 7 Couples and employment 
| Table 33. Lone parents aged 15 to 64: | IE ee ae pee eg 
labour force status by sex , 1992 | : In half of couple families, both 


; F Re ie ae pan, font me ape ak } rt Té “ ‘Fr re 47 H a . 
| Iahesire Force Stabs Males Females Persctris | pa iz Crs We e CHT} ic Ye d 






ae 
- Mae 


| Employed. 


Pulhiaak gr A an ¢ ode There were almost 2 million couple families in 
Port-firne "IZb | 42d ae... 1992 in which both partners were employed, 
IY cope . a 
Fotal employed 100.0 100.8 100.0 | representing 48 per cent of all couple families. 
, Number (000) 59,5 197.5 257.0 ; 


Couple families without children were less likely 
; to contain two employed partners (41 %o) than those 
| with children (52%). This is consistent with a high 


Cnermplovient rate Lis al] 20. F 


’ Total in the 


labour farce (O00) 71.3 © 250.4 321.7 | proportion of couple families without children 

— Labour force | having at least one partner aged 65 and over. 
Prarkicipattert rate &].9 Pa. Tf 

' Ali lone parents aged | One or both partners were employed in 87 per cent 
15-64 (000) 87.0) 473.8 5809 


of couple families with children, and in 60 per cent 
of those without children. Where only one partner 
was employed, they were more commonly male 
eS, Ge ey ae than female. 
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Close to a quarter (24%) of ali couple families had 
neither partner employed. The majority of such 





Table 34. Couple families: labour force 
status of partners by whether living with 


labour force. 
children, 4992 





Labour force status 


Combining work and study 


| families had both partners who were not in the 
uf partners children children ‘Total 
oes In 1992, 8 per cent of employed partners and 
Both employed 52.0) ALG 475 : 
| parents aged 15 to 64 were both working and 
ae CHAE studying. Of those combining work and study, 92 
PORE PAR Arce ° . ; 
>, ividle Marinetemploved a7 8 136 3 4 per cent studied part-time. Part-time study was 
| Female partner employed 2.1 28 24 more common than full-time study for those in 
* Total 229 16.4 24.5 both full-time and part-time employment (96% and 
: One eniployaed, one BOM respectively). 
. teteniployed 
: Male partner employed ae 1? 3.0 
| Female partner employed 1.6 1.0 14 About 6 per cent of partners and parents who 
| Total 54 7 44 were not in the labour force engaged in study, 
; Both unemployed 13 0.9 1.2 while the proportion of those who were 
One uneniployed, one net unemployed and studying was slightly higher 
in debour force (10%). The pattern of full-time study was also 
- (Male partner unemployed 45 18 3.4 different, with 24 per cent of unemployed partners 
pee eae and parents and 47 per cent of those not in the 
| _ unemployed 02 “01.3 0.3 eG protec eae 
| Both not in labour force f.7 37 A) 18.9 
| All couple families 100.6 100.0 100.0 Long-term unemployment 
! Number (‘000) 7,443.6 L654. 4,097.7 
BO eT ; ‘ 
People are defined as long-term unemployed if 
| le een they have been unemployed for 52 weeks or 
SS ee longer. An increasing number of Australians are 
_ experiencing long-term unemployment or are 
Nine per cent of couple families had one or both members of families where one or more people are 
partners unemployed. In 37 per cent of these in this situation. In 1993, about half of ail 
families, the male partner was unemployed and long-term unemployed people were partners or 
the female partner was not in the labour force. parents and almost two-thirds of these had 


Table 35. Persons aged 15 to 64 years who were a partner ora parent: labour force status by student i 
status, 1997 : 


atucly iis Education 
Labour force status Full-time Part-time Total participation rate ‘Fotal 
- tn - ~ ‘OBO - eT ae - {HiT - 
Empioyed- | 
Full-time 4.4 95.6 323.4 aa 4,116.5 
Part-time 20.3 ib ad 17.9 4 1,282. | | 
Total eveployed a3 SI.7 4317.3 8.0 eee | ! 
Unemployed 23.8 76.2 7.0 FO. 496.2 | 
Total in: the labour force 3.9 90.1 481.3 8.2 5,896.6 
Not in the Eabour force A473 2.7 113.9 6.1 1,577.9 
All pariners/parents aged 15-64 17.4 82.6 601.3 7.6 7,874.5 
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dependent children living with them. About 
96,000 of the long-term unemployed were parents 
with dependents in couple families, and 14,000 
were lone parents with dependents (see Labour 


Force Survey, unpublished data). 


The long-term unemployment rate is the 
proportion of people in the labour force who are 
long-term unemployed. Long-term 
unemployment rates among parents with 
dependent children in both couple and one parent 
families increased between 1986 and 1993. Rates 
were consistently higher for fone parents than for 
parents with partners. Rates for bath of these 
were at their highest levels in 1993 (6% and 3% 
respectively). 


Figure 9, Parents with dependent children: 
long-term unemployment rates by family 
_ type, 1986 to 1993 


Per cent 





Couple family, 
; = dependents 
One parent family, 
dependents 
.  . S— T oT = ear | 
1985 10R7 Pog 199] Poot 
June 


eanece: Labour Force Survey 


In 1993, the long-term 
unemployment rate among lone 
parents with dependent children 


was twice that of partnered parents 
with dependent children. 





In 1993, unemployment and long-term 
unemployment rates were twice as high for lone 
parents with dependent children (17% and 6% 
respectively) as for parents in couple families with 
dependent children (8% and 3% respectively). The 
greater difference between unemployment and 
long-term unemployment rates among lone 
parents with dependent children may be related to 
the greater propensity for lone mothers 
(accounting for the majority of lone parents with 
dependent children) to leave and re-enter the 
labour force, Barriers to employment, such as the 
cost of child care, may contribute to frequent, 
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shorter spells of unemployment among lone 


parents (see Australia's long-term unemployed, 


6255.0). 


Figure 10. Parents with dependent children : 
unemployment and long-term 
unemployment rates by family type, 
June 1993 


Couple family. 


dependents ‘a Long-term 
Wnetnp lo veda} 
One parent 
family, dependents © Unemployed 
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Per cert 


(a) Persons who have been unemployed for 52 weeks or more. 


Source: Labour Furce Survey 


Couples and long-term 
unemployment 





Almost three-quarters of couple 
families with at least one long-term 

unemployed partner, had no partner 
in employment. 







in 1993, there were 117,500 couple families with 
one long-term unemployed partmer and a further 
17,500 families with two long-term unemployed 
partners. These represent 3 per cent of all couple 
families. 


In couple tamilies, the unemployment experiences 
of one partner may have an impact on the labour 
force experiences of the other partner. The impact 
may be stronger when unemployment has been 
experienced over the long term, rather than the 
short term. Couple families with a partner who 
has been unemployed for a year or longer are 
more likely to have no employed partner (either 
unemployed or not in the labour force), than those 
families where unemployment has been short 
term. In 1993, over eighty per cent of couple 
families with a male partner experiencing long 
term unemployment had no employed partner, 
compared with 73 per cent of those with a 
short-term unemployed male partner. If the 
female partner was long-term unemployed, the 





Lithener dorce stalos of female partner 
























































Short-term iaongs-term Not in the 
| Labour force status of male partner Employed Unemployud(ay  unempbovect(b) labour force Tewtat 
Mineo - “(100 - 
. Employed 9? 6 6c 4A 48.3 2782.4; 
| short-term unemployed{a) i. baat 8.5 4.| 126.7 | 
| Long-term unemployed (ts! 09 8.2 2 3.5 17.8 
| Notin the labour force 47 aa rea 441 G1 1.9 
All couple families 100.0 160.0 1003.0 100.0 1tH.D 
Number (O00) 1,957.0 90.7 44.7 1,836.5 3,928.8 | 
fa) Persarms who have ben une plevect bor loss dian S2 weeks. Go) Persons who have been unin ployed for 52 weeks or more. | 
Souree: Australis Long-term Lhueeioued (OLS 5.00 biesed ou dude front Mie Liaheue Page. Saye Ls | 
Figure 11. Couple families with at least one proportion of families with no employed partner 
unemployed partner: proportion with neither Was 95 per cent, compared with 31 per cent of 
partner employed by sex of partners and those with a shortterm u nemployed partner. 
length of unemployment, June 1993 Overall, couple families with at least one 


long-term unemployed partner were more likely to 
have no employed partner (72%) than those with 


Male nec 
dened . ° © enptieas at least one short-term unemployed partner (52%). 
gee eae ® unemployerda) 
At least one , “? Short-t re 
sstisumccniea|? SOG peach Of couple families with an employed male partner, 
ee ee the female partner was also employed in 65 per 


0 2 40 A) e0 1g 
Per cent 


cent of cases, with a further 32 per cent of female 
partners who were not in the labour force. Of 
couple families with an employed female partner, 
the male partner was also employed in 93 per cent 
of families, 


(a} Persons who have been unemployed for less than 52 weeks. 
(b) Persons who have unemployed for 52 weeks or more. 


Source: Australia’s Long-terin Linesiploued (6255.1), based on date from 
the Labour Force Survey 
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| Table 37. Couple families: labour force status of partner by long-term unemployment rate(a) and | 
| long-term unemployment incidence(b) by sex, June 1993 | 

















| nn ole partners Female partners , 
Long-term Long-term Leng-term Long-term | 
nema ploy merit Unemployment unemployment unemployed 
Labour torce status of partner rote Incidence rate Incidence 
ss the EL —— ————— —<—<$—$—— Eke OO TT SL C—O i 
Cmployed | tf A44 1.] 24,2 | 
short-term unemployed (c) 8.9 35.2 Pa 7 
| Long-term unemployed({d) 42.3 62.1 401.5 7.1 | 
Not in the labour force ; 6.3 46.5 a 33.2 
| All couple families 3.6 46.0 2.4 33.0 
a Z a — cy 




















; ta}? The Prauportion of persons in the labour farce whe are long-term unemployed. (a The prapeittion uf Welty waved persons who are long term 
unemployed. fc) Persons whe have boon unemployed Fer fess Han 52 weeks. (d} Persons who have been UMeM ployed tor 52 weeks or mare. 
1 


PooNeRCeD Ast Aadia’s Lore torn Unemployed (G@ 255.0) birsed cus data frome dt Labour Poeve Surrey 
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Long-term unemployment rates were highest for 
both male and female partners where their partner 
was also long-term unemployed (42% and 41% 
respectively). The proportion of ali unemployed 
people who were long-term unemployed was also 
highest under these circumstances (82% for male 
partners and 70% for female partners). This 
phenomenon has been described as the ‘cycle of 
disadvantage’ (Junankar and Kapuscinski, 1991). 
it is based on the idea that these couple families 
tend to be more iselated from the labour force and 
therefore have fewer informal contacts to call on 
for assistance in their search for employment. 





Barriers to education 


People who are not studying but want to do sa, or 
are studying part-time but want to do so full-time, 
are referred to as experiencing barriers to 
education. Twenty-four per cent of partners and 
parents aged 15 to 64 who were not studying 
full-time in 1992 — 1.8 million people — reported 
that they experienced a barrier to education. 


The proportions of male and female partners and 
parents experiencing barriers were similar (22% 
and 25% respectively). However, of those 

experiencing barriers, the reasons which women 


and men gave for such barriers differed markedly. 





Table 38. Persons aged 15 to 64 years who were a partner or a parent and who were not studying 
full-time: whether experienced a barrier to education(a) and reasons for barrier(b) by family type 
and sex, 1992 


Fainily type 


Sex In cuuple family In one parent family 
Whether experienced barrier No With dependent With dependent 

| and reasgins Males Temales = children childrenfe)  ‘Totalfd) children(c) Teial(d) Total 
| Lxperienced barrier dire te 
a UME FeTSO US 
| Caring for children 3.6 es “0.5 28.3 18.8 479 43.9 21.2 
i Caring for sick /disabled /elderky 
| relative "1H 1.9 "1.3 1.2 1.3 "2.1 "2.3 14 

Other dumestic / famiby 
| resporsibilities 11.7 $4.2 8.6 13.8 Ley Ze oar is es 
CHMice reasons 

Tuas lel 14 (1.9 1.8 "0:5 1A 704) **().0) 1.0 

Monnet afford ta stop working 24.5 es, 28.9 197 Far Be 15.8 16.3 2 bo 
| Cannoli afferd edtucation costs 17.6 lt. t 2D) 17.8 18.5 23.9 25.2 19.0) 
f Chen ill health /disability ie 2.5 21 18 2.0 *3.6 *3.3 2.1 
| Business /work hours 35.8 [5.4 27.4 24./ 20.9 a 1).6 24.5 
| Education facilities ‘courses / places 
font as atlable 14.5 [2.4 lH.t 12.3 13.4 11.3 12.6 13.3 
' No particular reason 8.5 8.7 8.2 O {} a 6.8 7.2 R.6 
/ Cot) er reasaore in HO 13.8 O58 11.0 yO7 10.5 10.9 
; Total who experienced barrier(e) 100.8 100.0 TOt.0 180.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 160.0 
| Number (‘DD0) 816.8 4,024.1 495.7 1,097.8 1,665.1 159.5 175.9 1,840.9 
I 
| Did not experience barrier (000) 2,864.9 3,064.0 1,446.8 3,098.1 5,565.1 270.2 363.8 3,928.9 
AL] partners/parents aged 15-64 nat 

studying full-time (G00) 3,681.7 4,088.1 2,342.5 4,195.8 7,230.2 430.0 539.7 7,769.8 


completed shades in the last G months, 


Source: Banrifi Sirerty 
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(a} Comprises those persons not studying who wantect tuestiedy ane persons studving part-time who wanted to stady full time, (hb Persons could report 
muitiph, reascns for net studeing and lherefers comopoancats de net acd to totais (c) Comprises persist farnilies with dependent children only, and in 
farnilees with dependent and ron dependent «hifdrea. CF} fackides persens in families with non-dependent children only, fe} Includes persons who hac 
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“More than a third of lone parents 
with dependent children experienced 
barriers to education. 





The most common barriers to education among 
male partners and parents were wark hours (36%) 
and the cost of giving up work (25%). A smaller 
proportion listed caring for children (6%) and 
other domestic or family responsibilities (12%) as 
barriers. On the other hand, female partners and 
parents reported caring for children most 
frequently as a barrier to education (34%), 
follewed by the cost of education (20%). 


Figure 12. Persons aged 15 to 64 years who 
were a partner or a parent: proportion who 
experrenced a barrier to education by selected 
characteristics, 1992 





Males | ® 
Females * 
Couple, ne children * ; 
Couple, chiléren(a) & 
One paretit family AP Oe 
All partners/parents ® 
in is) ©2006 2530 35 
Per cent 


(a) Includes couple famtlies with non-dependent children only. 


Source: Family Survey 


A third of lone parents experienced barriers to 
education compared with less than a quarter (23%) 
of partners in couple families. Of lone parents 
with dependent children and who experienced a 
barrier to education, almost half {48%} indicated 
that caring for children was a barrier to education. 
Caring for children was aiso the must frequently 
reported barrier to education for parents with 
dependent children in couple families (28%) 
followed by business / work hours (25%). 


Payment of education costs 
Almost 600,000 partners and parents aged 15 to 64 


were studying at tertiary level in 1992, and 
two-thirds (69%) of these paid most of their own 


education expenses. Among those who did not 
pay most of their expenses, relatively few were 
receiving support from spouses or parents. 
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Fable 39. Persons aged 15 to 64 years who 
were 2 partner or a parent and whe were 
attending tertiary institutions: whether paid 
most of education expenses and main 
provider of expenses, 1992 
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Whether paid expenses and main provider 


Pond ares of ore expiedrses 68.6 


! 

Dad nef pty iiost af oie evpenses, 
| expirases punted by. 
! 


| Spouse/ self and spouse a4 
Parent(s) *15 
Tote! fireity 5.3 
Austuady ils) 
Lmpioyer 8.9 
Other person /orpanisabon{a} 84 
Tastad enon -finerity 19.3 
: Futal who did not pay mast 
of own expenses 24.6 
Not stated 6.8 
Alf partners/parents aged 15-64 who were | 
attending tertiary institutions 100.0 
» Number (’000} 598.9 | 











(a} Tnvhides government? private sehola rsltips. 


Sraeees Pamitly Survey 


Barriers to labour force 
participation 


$$$ 


Wonten were six times more likely 
to give family reasons as barriers to 
labour force participation than men, 





People who would like a job, but are not looking 
for work, or are looking for work, but are not 
available to start within a week, are together 
referred to as experiencing barricrs te labour force 
participation, About a third (32%) of all partners 
and parents aged 15 to 64 who were not in the 
labour force, or 630,000 people, indicated they had 
experienced such a barrier. 
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Table 40. Persons aged 15 to 64 years who were a partner or a parent and who were not in the labour 
force: whether experienced a barrier to tabour force participation(a} and main reason for barrier by sex 


and family type, 1992 


p 2 comeqeppmes: poem qT 


Family type 


tse sie 


{a} Comprises those persons who would like @ job bul were not lewking for work orwho were locking for work but were unavailable to start work within a 
week. (b} Comprises persons in families with dependent children only, ane in families with dependent and non-dependent children. (c} Inchudes persons in 
families with non-dependent children only. fd) Inclucles looking after spouse “home. 


| 
“an SEX _____Incouple families 0 Jnone parent families 
With With 

Whether experienced barrier ancl No dependent dependent 

Main reason Males Females children childrenfb)  Total{c) children(b} = Total(c) Total 
Experienced barrier due to- 
Famery reasons 

Caring fur chitdren “5.5 45.6 sina Fee: 49,7 33.6 599 56.7 OFF 

Caring for sick disabled /elderly retative 70 2.1 +31 *1.6 2.3 #76 et) 2.1 

Cher domestic responsibilities{et} et 11.8 12.4 9.8 a ey. “a9 “516 10.2 

Pregnancy fs 3] *4.3 "2.4 ae *16 * dad 2.5 
Poti HZ 62.6 20.8 63.6 449 68.0} ods Ha Pees, 
ClMher reasores R48 ard at pate 36.4 oO1 32.) 35.2 47.5 
Total. who experienced barrier 108.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 $00.0 100.6 
Number (000) 123.7 505.5 136.9 346.5 518.9 104.4 114.3 B29.2 
Did rot experience barrier (E00) 2341.1 1,118.6 512.1 532.2 1,219.9 91,1 128.9 1,348.8 
All pattners/parents aged 15-64 not in 

the fabour force (000) 3034.9 1,624.1 649.0 B7R.7 1,735.8 195.5 239.2 1,977.9 


Seuirre: Poeutiy Srerovy 


While similar proportions of female and male 
partners experienced barriers to labour force 
participation (31% and 35% respectively), women 
were almost six times as likely as men to state 
family reasons as responsible for that barrier (63% 
compared with 11%). The majority of men stated 
other reasons, such as that they were studying or 
could not find suitable employment, as barriers to 
labour force participation. 


Lone parents with dependent children were the 
most likely of all family types to experience a 
barrier to labour force participation (53%) and to 
state family reasons for that barrier (68%). 
Partners without children were the least likely of 
all family types to report barriers to labour force 
participation (21%) and these were also the least 
likely to report family reasons for the barrier. 
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Help to look for work 


In 1992, there were 1.1 million partners and 
parents aged 15 to 64 who were unemployed, or 
were not looking for work but wanted a job. 
Twenty-nine per cent of these reported they had 
received assistance in looking for work, compared 
with 45 per cent of young people who said they 
had received help {see Table 29). 


Among partners and parents, men were more 
likely than women to state they had received help 
to look for work (51% compared with 18%). A 
majority of people nominated non-family sources 
as their main providers if they had received help 
to look for work (89%), with the CES being the 
most frequently-reported source (68%). A higher 
proportion of women than men stated that family 
members were their main providers of help (17%. 
compared with 7%), and among family providers, 
spouses were more than twice as frequently stated 
as main providers by women (8%) than by men 
(3%). 
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_ Table 41, Persons aged 15 to 64 years who were a partner or a parent and who wanted a jub(a); whether : 
| received help te look for work in last 12 months and main provider of help by sex and family type, 1992 
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EK an | (cme ALY EYE, 

Whether received help ancl main provider Males lemales Couple One parent Fatal 

! - ih - 

| Received help from- 

| Spouse | "2.9 8.2 5.9 : 51 

; Other relatives *3.6 B.D 45 a Sh 

' Tivtad fireriiiy A.5 16.7 itd TET. 1.6 

| Commonwealth Employment Service fas lard 69.0 63.5 6.2 
Cuther organisation(b) 10.4 143 1? "13.2 L261 i 
Friend /neighbour/other person ee 12.3 8.9 “V1.4 ae. 
Total qeot -fireihy 935 83.3 89.6 Sad Ao 
Total who received help TNO 10G.0 100.0 108.0 100.0 
Number (G00) 198.0 I3E.9 282.1 47.8 329.9 

| Did notreceive help (000) 19L.9 605.6 670.3 T2722 797.5 

3 All partners/parents aged 15-64 

' who wanted a job (‘000)(c) 389.3 737.5 952.4 175.0 1,127.4 








_ ta) Comprises persons who were unemployed and persons who were oot in the dabour force laut indicated Ehat lhey woutd dike a job. Gh} Comprises | 
; Sep levers, private employment agencies and other government? voluntary services () Faclindes persons who did nat slate whether they received help to 
lowk tar wark. 


Semerce: Faveity Sera 


Figure 13. Persons aged 15 to 64 years who Help to get a job 
were a partner or a parent and who wanted a 
job{a): whether received help to look for There were 926,000 employed partners and 
work in last 12 months by selected parents who had started a new job, business or 
characteristics, 1992 apprenticeship in the 12 month period to 1992. 


Almost a third (30%) of these had received some 
help to get that job, with people mast frequently 
identifying a friend, neighbour or other person 
(29%), or other organisation (24%) as the main 
provider of help. A total of 76 per cent of partners 
and parents nominated non-family sources as 
main providers of help. 


Mitales 

Females 

Couple family 

Ome parent family 
All partners/parents 





Help to get a job, like help to look for work, was 
more likely to have been received by young peaple 
(a) Comprises partners/ parents who were unemployed and (49%) than partners and parents (30%). In 
parmers/ parents who were net in the labour force but wanted] a dditi 1 rae ot eee d 
sob. addition, young people more frequently reporte 
family members as their main sources of assistance 
Source: Family Survey than did partners anc parents (40% compared 
with 24% — see Table 30}. 


There was relatively little difference in the Whether help was received to get a job, and the 
proportions of partners and parents in couple and sources of help received by partners and parents 
one parent families who reecived help (30% and varied by both sex and family type. A higher 
27% respectively), and in the proportions receiving proportion of female partners reported they had 
heip from family and non-family sources. received help to look for work (33%) than male 








Table 42. Persons aged 15 to 64 years who were a partner or a parent, and who started a new jab{a) in 
the last 12 months: whether received help to get that job and main provider of help by sex and family 
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(a) Includes persons whe started a business or apprenticeship. (h} Comprises private eniployment agencies and other government/ voluntary services, 


type, 1992 
BEX eo Seti ES | 
| Whether received help anck main provicer Males Females Couple One parent Tota! 
| a eet cance iia? oeceeenes Se 
| Received help from- 
| 
j pause fas, 13? 12.0 = 1.9 
Other relatives 15.9 10.7 13.2 “118 13.1 
Total family 23.4 24.4 pie “ig 24.0 
{ommonwealth Employment Service 11.8 8.8 2.6 15.4 10.2 
Employer 13.8 12.2 13.5 7.9 12.9 
Other organisaticomns(h) 25.6 22a 23.2 29.6 23.8 
Friend /neighbour/other person a5.8 32.3 28.5 35.3 29,1 
Total nan finaly 76.6 7.6 e47 a8.2 76.0) 
Total who received help 708.0 100.0 106.0 100.0 1630}.0 
Number ('000} 126.0 152.7 252.1 26.6 278.8 
Did not receive help ('000) 337.9 309.3 610.5 36.8 647.3 
All partners/parents aged 15-64 
who started a new job (000) 463.9 462.1 862.6 63,4 926.0 | 


 Sanece: Farily Survey 
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partners (27%). Lone parents were also more 
likely to report they had received help (42%) than 
partners and parents in couple families (29%). 
Further, twelve per cent of lone parents who 
received help reported family members as main 
providers of help to get their job, half the 
proportion of all partners and parents (24%). A 
higher proportion of lone parents reported 





b 
Table 43. Families with children aged 15 to 
24 years in tertiary education and living in 

the household: annual family income by 
whether parent(s) paid most of education 
expenses(a), 1992 
| 
| 


Parent(s) paid 


receiving help from the CES (15%), compared with Family income expenses Total 
all partners and parents (10%). % _ 'DO0- 
$0-20,000 “49.9 15.2 

Payment of children's education ouabain java vr 
$40,001-60,000 68.2 45.3 

expenses $60,001 -80,000 80.0 34.2 
: £30,001 and over 7L& =D 

‘oats ~ Nat stated fdon't kno! i477 15.6 


: 





In over two-thirds of families with 
children in tertiary studies, 
parent(s) paid most of the education 
expenses for at least one child. 


15-24 in tertiary education{b) 69.1 201.0 


(a) Por at least one child who did not pay most of their own 
education expenses. (b) Includes negative incomes. 


| 
l 
All families with children aged 


Source -Furnly Survey 








The resources available to families may have an 
impact on the kinds of support that can be offered 


to family members, whether living at home or families. The rapid increase in education retention 
elsewhere. In particular, families with older rates over the last two decades has been a factor in 
children who are dependent in terms of their the prolonged dependency of young people on 
education and employment requirements may their famtlies. It is recognised that, in most 

have a higher call on financial resources than other families, the burden falls on one or both parents in 
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paying education-related expenses. About 201,000 
families had children aged 15 to 24 who were 
living with one or two parents and studying at 
tertiary level. In over two-thirds (69%) of these 
families, parent(s) paid most of the education 
expenses for at least one child. 


Generally, parental payment of expenses for 
children living at home was more likely in families 
with higher incomes. Three-quarters of those with 
an annual family income of 560,000 or more 
provided education expenses for children, 
compared with half (50%) of families with annual 
incomes of 520,000 or less. 


There were 195,900 families with children aged 15 
to 24 living outside the household who were in 
full-time tertiary or secondary studies. Thirty per 
cent of parents in these families paid most of the 
education and accommodation expenses for at 
least ore child living outside the household. Ina 
further 19 per cent of families, parents paid for 
education costs but not for accommodation. As 
for families with students at home, when students 
lived away from home, there was a greater 
likelihood of parents paying expenses where the 
annual family income was in the higher ranges. 
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24 years in full-time education and living 
outside the household: annual family income 
by whether parent(s) paid most of education _ 


expenses(a), 1992 


Parents paid expenses 
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GLOSSARY 


FAMILY/HOUSEHOLD STRUCTURE 


Int this section, the ternt fantily’ refers only to the household fanrily. 


A child is a tamily member living with at least one parent (natural or step) in the same household and who does 
not have a child (natural or step) or spouse of their own usually resident in the household. 


A couple is two usual residents, both aged 15 years and over, who are either registered married to each other or 
living in a de facto relationship with each other, Prior to 1994, the ABS did not classify a homosexual couple as 
a couple in its collections. All surveys in this publication were collected prior to 1994, Homosexual couples 
appear as ‘unrelated individuals’ in a family or group household. 


A dependent child is a usually resident child aged under 15 years, or aged 15 to 24 years and studying full-time. 


A family is two or more persons living in the same household who are related to each other by blood, marriage, 
de facto partnering, fostering or adoption. 


A family household is a household that contains a family, regardless of whether other persons reside in the 
household. 


A group household is a household containing two or more unrelated individuals, and no related individuals. 


A household is a lone person or a group of people who usually reside together. Communal institutions (e.g. 
boarding schools, mental institutions) are excluded. A househoid may consist of: 


* one person; 

one family; 

one family and unrelated individuals; 

related families with or without unrelated individual(s); 
unrelated families with or without unrelated individual(s); 
unrelated individuals, 
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An Indigenous fantily is one where the family reference person or their spouse on the census form indicated they 
were an Aboriginal or a Torres Strait Islander person. 


A fone parent is a usual resident aged 15 years and over who does not have a usually resident spouse (marriage 
or cle facto) but has at Jeast one usually resident child (natural, step or otherwise related) who does not have a 
usually resident spouse (marriage or de facto) of their own. 


A lone person frouseltold 1s a household containin g one person only. 


A non-dependent child is a usually resident child aged 25 years and over, or aged 15 to 24 years and not studying 
full-time. 


A non-English speaking background family is one where either member of a couple, or lone parent, is born ina 
non-English speaking country. 


A one parent fantily comprises a lone parent and that parent's child(ren) plus all other persons in the household 
related to them, provided those persons do not have a spouse or child of their own. 


Other family household comprises other related individuals living in family households, and other related 
individuals living together or with couple and one parent families. 


Other related tndterdual is a related individual who is not the spouse, child, parent or ancestor of any usual 
resident e.g. aunts, uncles. 
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Otherwise related dependent child is a usually resident dependent child who is not the natural or step child of any 
lone parent/either member of couple in the household. 


A parent is a usual resident aged 15 years and over who has at least one usually resident child (natural, step or 
otherwise related} and that child does not have a spouse or child of their own. 


A partner is a spouse in a de facto relationship or registered marriage between people of the opposite sex 
usually resident in the same household. Prior to 1994, the ABS did not classify homosexuals as partners in its 
collections. All surveys in this publication were collected prior to 1994. Homosexual partners appear as 
‘unrelated individuals’ in a family or group household. 


Related families land unrelated individual(s}] exist where a household contains at least two families of whom at 
least two are related. 


A related individual is a usual resident who is related to at least one other usual resident by blood, marriage 
(including de facto), adoption or fostering. He/she must not have a spouse tusually resident in the household. 


He/she must not have a child usually resident in the household who dves not have a usually resident spouse or 
child. 


Spouse isa NOn-sex-specific term referring to a registered married or de facto partner, 


A isual resident of a private dwelling is a person who lives in that particular dwelling and regards it as their 
only or main home. 


Young people are those aged 15 to 24. 


EDUCATION 


An educational institution is any institution whose primary role is education. Included are schools, higher 
education establishments, colleges of technical and further education (TAFE) and public and private colleges. 


A full-time student is a student classified by an educational institution as being full-time. 


Participation rate is, for any group, the number of people who are studying expressed as a percentage of all 
persons in that group. 


A part-time student is a student classified by an educational institution as being part-time. 


Post-school qualifications are the highest completed qualification attained at any time since leaving school. The 
classifications ef post-school qualification differ between the 1992 Family Survey, the 1993 Survey of Disability, 
Ageing and Carers and the 1991 Census of Population and Housing. The comparability between these data 
sources 1s outlined below: 


Family Survey Census Disability, Ageing and Carers 
Bachelor or higher degree Bachelor degree, higher degree, post Bachelor degree, higher degree, 
graduate diploma, yraduate diploma 


Trade qualification/apprenticeship Skilled vocational, basic vocational = ---- 


Certificate or dyploma Undergraduate diploma, Higher school certificate, trade 
associate diploma certificate / apprenticeship, 
other certificate, associate diploma, 
undergraduate diploma 
Other post-school qualification — Other qualification 
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A school refers to any recognised primary, secondary school or secondary college. These include formal classes, 
correspondence classes, and home tuition. The definition does not include school subjects taken at tertiary 
Institutions. 


School attendance refers to full-time attendance at school. In data taken from the 1991 Census of Population and 
Housing on school attendance, the numbers of persons who did not state whether they were attending an 
educational mstitution are as follows: 


Family type 
Couple family 130,294 
One parent family 40,809 
Capital city 100,237 
Rest of State 60,878 
Non-English speaking background 53,199 
Indigenous 10,350 
All children aged 5-14 

in families 161,115 





These persons have excluded from tables on school attendance in this publication. 


student status is whether a person undertakes study full-time or part-time. 


Tertiary education refers to study undertaken at an institution other than school, for the purpose of obtaining a 
post-scheol qualification. 


BARRIERS TO EDUCATION 


Barriers to education refers to persons not currently studying but, at some time over the last six months, who 
have wanted to study full-time or part-time, as well as petsons currently studying part-time but, at some time 
over the last six months, who have wanted to study full-time. Reasons include: 


* too old: 

« cannot afford to stop working; 

* cannot afford the education costs; 

* caring for children; 

* caring for sick/disabled/ elderly relative; 
¢ other domestic or family responsibilities; 
own ill health/ disability; 

business / work hours; 

education facilities /courses/ places not available; 
* no particular reason; 

other reason. 


PAYMENT OF EDUCATION EXPENSES 


Education expenses include administration fees, Higher Education Contribution Scheme (HECS), tuition fees, text 
books, stationery and other related equipment items. They exclude associated living expenses. 


Covernment/private scholarship includes money for education and living expenses covered by an educational 
institution, a government organisation, or other organisation. 


Mosf (in this support area) refers to the greatest monetary contribution from a single source. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Employed persons are those aged 15 years and over that currently work for pay, profit, commission or payment 
in kind in a job or business, or on a farm (comprising employees, employers and self-employed persons); or 
work without pay ina family business or on a farm (i.e. unpaid family helpers). 


Full-tinte employees are defined as those employed persons who usually work 35 hours or more per week in all 
jobs. 


Labour force comprises, for any group, persons aged 15 years and over who are employed or unemployed. 


Labour force participation rate is, for any group, the number of persons who are employed or unemployed, 
expressed as a percentage of all persons in that group. 


Labour force status classifies persons aged 15 years and over as employed, unemployed or not in the labour 
force. For the Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers, this classification excludes school students. 


Long-termt unemployed describes an individual who has been unemployed for a period of 52 weeks or more. 


Long-term unemployment incidence is, for any group, the number of long-term unemployed persons expressed as 
a percentage of unemployed persons in the same group. This term is used by the OECD in Employment Outlook, 


Long-ternt unentploymtent rate is, for any group, the number of long-term unemployed persons expressed as a 
percentage of the labour force in the same group. 


Not in the labour ferce describes those individuals who are not employed in any job, business or farm, and have 
not looked for work during the last four weeks, and those permanently unable to work. 


Occupation is coded according to the Australian Standard Classification of Occupations (ASCO) from the 
respondent's description of the kind of work they perform. 


Part-time employees are defined as those employed persons who usually work less than 35 hours per week in all 
jobs. 


Participation rate is, for any group, the labour force expressed as a percentage of the civilian population aged 15 
and over in the same group. 


Short-term unemployed describes an individual who has been unemployed for a period of less than 52 weeks. 


Unemployed describes an individual who is not currently employed in any job, business or farm, who has 
looked for work during the last four weeks, and who woutd be available to start work within the next week. 


Unemployment rate is, for any group, the number of unemployed persons expressed as a percentage of the 
labour force in the same group. 


Work refers only fo paid employment. 


EMPLOYMENT SUPPORT 


Private employment agency refers to any non-government business which specialises in finding people suitable 
employment. 


To get @ job is to engage in activities which result in a job, position, apprenticeship or business being found. 


To look for work is to engage in search for work which has not necessarily result in work being found. 
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BARRIERS TO LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION 


Barriers fo lnbour force participation occur for those persons identified as not in the labour force and who would 
like a full-time or part-time job but have not looked for work during the last four weeks. It also includes those 
people who are looking for work, but if offered a job, could not start within the next week. Specific barriers 
include: 


retired / too oid; 

own ill health/disability; 

studying; 

pregnancy; 

* caring for children; 

caring for sick/disabled /elderly retative; 
looking after spouse / home; 

other domestic/ family responsibilities; 
no suitable employment; 

other reason. 
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GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 

A Capital city refers to a capital city statistical division. 

A Mai English speaking country (other than Australia) is a country from which Australia receives significant 
numbers of overseas settlers who are likely to speak English. These are Canada, England, Scotland, Wales, 
Northern [reland, Republic of Ireland, United States of America and South Africa. 


A non-English speaking couniry is one other than a Main English speaking country. 


Rest of state - urban refers to towns or bounded areas of 500 or more people, outside a ca pital city statistical 
division. 


Rest of state - rural refers to areas of less than 500 people. 


DISABILITY 
The fnternational Classification of Impairments, Disabilities and Handicaps definition for disability is as follows: 


In the context of health experience, a disability is any restriction or lack (resulting from an impairment) of 
ability to perform an activity in the manner or within the range considered normal for a human being. 


For the purposes of the 1993 Survey of Disability, Ageing and Carers: 


Disability is defined as the presence of one or more of a selected group of limitations, restrictions or 
impairments which had lasted, or were likely to last, for a period of 6 months or more. 


A person with a disability without a handicap has one of the broad limitations, restrictions or impairments as 
given for disability, but is not restricted in any of the specific tasks given to identify persons with a handicap. 
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An employment limitation relates to a person with a handicap who has any of the foHowing limitations because 
of their condition: 


* is permanently unable to work; 

* is restricted in the type of work they can/could do; 

often needs time off work: 

is restricted in the number of hours they can/could work; 
would require an employer to make special arrangements; cr, 
¢ is limited in prospects of obtaining / keeping /changing jobs. 


This information was collected for persons in households aped 15 years and over not attending school. Retired 
persons were excluded. 


A handicap is identified as a limitation to perform certain tasks associated with daily living. The limitation must 
be due to a disability and in relation to one or more of the following areas: self-care; mobility; verbal 
communication, schooling and employment. Por more information, refer to Disability, Agetng and Carers: User 


Guide (4431.0). 
A schooling tintitation relates to a person with a handicap who: 


is unable to attend school; 

attended a special school; 

attended special classes in an ordinary school; 

needed time off from school; or, 

had difficulty at school because of a disabling condition. 


This information was collected for persons in households aged 5 to 14 years and those aged 15 years and over 
still attending school. 


Severity of handicap: Four levels of severity (profound, severe, moderate and mild} are determined for each of 
the three areas of handicap: self-carc, mobility and verbal communication. These levels are based on the 
person's ability to perform tasks relevant to these three areas and on the amount and type of help required. For 
each area of handicap, the levels of severity are as follows: 


* profound handicap - personal help or supervision always required; 

* severe handicap - personal help or supervision sometimes required; 

® moderate handicap - no personal help or supervision required, but the person has difficulty in 
performing one or more of the tasks; 

® mild handicap - no personal help or supervision required and no difficulty in performing any of the 
tasks, but the person uses an aid, or has a mild mobility handicap or cannot easily pick up an object from 
the floor. 


The highest level of severity in any one of the areas of self-care, mobility and verbal communication determines 
the severity of total handicap. 
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Symbols used 


- relative standard crror greater than 25 and up to 50 per cent 


va relative standard error over 50 per cent. Figures should be used with caution. Lf appears in 
place of an estimate, the estimate is zero. 


not applicable 


Estimates may have been rounded and discrepancies may occur between sums of the component 
items ancl totals. 


Unpublished statistics 


As well as the statistics included in this and related publications, the ABS has other unpublished 
data available. Inquiries should be made to the Information Consultancy Service contact shown at 
the rear of this publication. 


Data can be made available as: 
* special tabulations; 
* tabulations utilising the PROTAB facility; 


¢ publications and products, including unit record data; 
* statistical consultancy service. 
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Special tabulations 


Special tabulations can be produced on request to meet individual user requirements. These can be 
provided in printed form or on floppy disk. Subject to confidentiality and sampling variability 
constraints, tabulations can be produced froma survey incorporating data items, populations and 
geographic areas selected to meet individual requirements. Enquiries should be made to the contact 
officer listed at the front of this publication. | 


PROTAB 


PROT AB is available for some survey collections. lt is an alternative means of access for clients who 
have on-going or complex requirements for data. PROTAR is a Personal Computer based software 
system , supplied on floppy disk. Clients can use PROTAB to browse the complete list of variables 
that can be cross-classified, select some of these, and use these variables to produce unambiruous 
specifications for their required tables. Clicnts can then fax the table specifications to the ABS where 
they will be processed. In most cases the tables will be returned within 48 hours of receipt of the 
specifications. 


Unit Record File 


A unit record data file is available for some survey collections. The file is hierarchical, comprising a 
subset of variables at the person, family, household or other levels. It provides purchasers with an 
opportunity to undertake their own detailed analysis of the data. Deletion of some variables and 
aggregation of categories in other variables ensures confidentiality of individual respondents is 
maintained. Enquiries should be made to the contact officer listed at the front of this publication. 
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For more information ... 


The ABS publishes a wide range of statistics and other information on Australia's 
economic and social conditions. Details of what is available in vanous publications 
and other products can be found in the ABS Catalogue of Publications and Products 
available at all ABS Offices (see below far contact details). 











Information Consultancy Service 


Information tailored to special needs of clients can be obtained from the Information 
Consultancy Service available at ABS Offices (see tnformation Inquiries below for 
contact details}. 


National Dial-a-Statistic Line 
0055 86 400 
‘Staadycom PiL prami.' rae 25021 4 Secs; 


This number gives 24-hour access, 365 days a year for a range of statistics. 


Electronic Data Services 


A large range of data is available via on-line services. diskette, magnetic tape, tape 
cartidge and CO ROM. For more details about our electronic data services. contact 
any ABS Office (see below). 


Bookshops and Subscriptions 


There are over 400 titles of various publications available from ABS bookshops in all 
ABS Offices (see below Bookshop Sales for contact details). The ABS also provides 
a subscnption service through which nominated publications are provided by mai! on 
a regular basis at ne additional cost {telephone Publications Subscription Service toll 
free on 008 02 0608 Austrailia wide}. 


Sales and Inquiries 


Regional Offices Information inquiries Bookshop Sales 
SYDNEY (02) 268 4611 268 4620 
MELBOURNE (03) 615 7000 645 7829 
BRISBANE (O7} 222 6351 222 6350 
PERTH (09) 360 5140 360 5307 
ADELAIDE (08) 237 7100 2a7 7582 
HOBART (002) 20 5800 20 5800 
CANBERRA = (06) 207 0326 207 0326 
DARWIN (089} 43 2117 43 2111 
National Office 
ACT (06) 252 6007 008 020 608 
ABS Email Addresses 

Keyiink STAT.INFO/ABS 

X.400 (C-AU.A:TELMEMO,O:ABS.SN:INFO,FN'STAT) 

Internet STAT.INFO@ABS. TELEMEM®.AU 


Information Services. ABS, PO Box 10, Belconnen ACT 2616 





